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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Exhibition may now be pronounced 
fully ready for visitors. The supplementary 
building is ted ; its long vista of ma 
chinery below is in motion, in friendly union 
with the eulture of the ideal in the huge pic- 
ture gallery above. royal contribution 
of Sevres and Gobelin tapestry is installed in 
a reserved post of honor at an ange of the 
ines 0 


tral . The long | statuary 
which tog graceful an effect to the aisles 


have fallen into their places, with the last 
touches of green and purple upholstery. The 
genius of Powers holds its place beneath the 
exquisite dome, in a group rival for reputa- 
tion, though ufilike as possible in effect, to that 
of his distinguished fellow-seulptor, Thor- 
waldsen. The Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, 
by the courtesy of the of Ellesmere, has 
conferred a sentiment upon the Exhibition 
vital as the idea of Washington, so solemnly 
inaugurated at the heart of the structure. 

In the conflict of miscellaneous objects it is 
difficult to fix the attention upon any points, 
to be enumerated in the compass of a brief 
article, which shall do justice to the whole. 
We may assign the prominent feature of in- 
terest and importance undoubtedly to us as 
Americans, to the array of the Fine Arts— 
—s in sculpture. This art has never 

“n so numerously or grandly displayed be- 
fore the eyes of our people. Their opportuni- 
ties of observation have aps confined to a 
ingle figure or group now and then brought 
py chief cites for show—of which the 
Greek Slave has been the most memorable. 
The Academy of Design, in its annual exhibi- 
tions, has never been able to fill its smallest room 
with busts, of which a few—mostly mere tri- 
butes to personal vanity, with an occasional 
bit of bas relief—have made the half dozen 
items of statuary in its catalogue. Travellers 
to Washington may see the works of 
Se but we have nothing to show in 
New York, in parks, squares, or public edifices, 
to edueate the taste of the people. There is 
4 collection of casts, we believe, belonging to 
the Academy, but they are seen only by a few 
students; and a set of the Elgin marbles, pos- 
sessed by the Free Academy, though judicious- 
ly selected and very liberally presented to that 
institution by a gentleman of the city for the 
public benefit, is studied only by the pupils of 
Professor Duggan. At the rystal Palace 
the art Is represented by hundreds of exam- 
ples—in every variety of production, from the 
marble of Powers to the minutest ornamental 
devices in bronze or porcelain. 

It is pleasing to see the quiet, reverential 
group, in that sombre oratory, sequestered 
pas immediate — ol the vast sensu- 

ow, occupied by viour and A) 
tles of Thorwaldsen. Nothing of the aie 
dignity, or unexaggerated heroic character of 
the figures, seems to be lost upon the obser- 
vers, many of whom doubtless are spectators 
¢ bet for bry ct time. A series of 
e statues wo a great gift for the 
American people—for they rth eager 
sympathy and reverence to > gage the 
subtle power which dwells in . Hiram 
Powers would feel complimented by watchi 
the chance groups of visitors as they 
his quartette of the Eve, the Greek Slave, the 
Fisher Boy, and the Proserpine. There they 
unheralded and unrelieved, relying sitn- 
ply on their own merits. Yet eyes pass 
by other objects are arrested there. 


THE 








The passenger stops, approaches and stands 
charmed by the exquisite outlines and never- 
ending variety of these works. No marble in 
the exhibition approaches this in anatomical 
nicety and mastery of the material. These 
bodies seem to have flexibility, as we catch 
the strong lights and shades, newly disco- 
vered rising from an apparently level or 
rounded surface. Most of the statues in the 
gallery appear to be merely blocked out, and 
to rely upon a certain general effect of atti- 
tude or countenance, but in those of Powers 
the expression is inwrought in the whole 
frame ; so that while you may see the other 
works at a glance, the eye taking in a certain 
effect of attitude or obvious meaning, there 
will be something new for a long time to be 

reeived in visiting the statues of Powers. 

e Eve is now shown for the first time. It 
is a matronly figure, and the expression and 
attitude convey a pensive deliberation. The 
head is inclined, the right hand holds one apple 
to the breast, and the left hangs lightly at the 
side, clasping the doubtful fruit. Sweet- 
ness, grace, beauty, are predominant. There 
is no intention of representing the heroic type 
of woman, “the mother of all living,” but the 
sculptor, with the instinct of all great works 
of genius, has chosen innate strength in re- 
pose. In “a perfect woman nobly planned,” 
he has been content to leave the attractions 
of Eve. By the side of this statue stands the 
old favorite Greek Slave, and it still remains 
a favorite greater than ever. “Age cannot 


, wither, or custom stale, her infinite variety.” 
The more the eye is educated in the study of 


form, the more pleasure will it derive from 
this work. 

Of the works of seulpture in ihe neighbor- 
hood, we are struck by the simplicity and 
ease, and other high qualities, of a cast of the 
English sculptor, Marshall’s Sabrina. The 
figure is well known from engravings and the 
easts in Parian. The Two Lovers going to 
the Fountain, by Lazzerini, has a charming 
idyllic expression. It is full of youth and 
eagerness. National characteristics are dis- 
played in other groups. Here are numerous 


naked figures of the French school, all more | 


or less of the Baechante order; while the 
Austrian sculpture is tempered by a sort of 
German domesticity, as in the quaint little 
girl threading the needle, a mother and child 
all joy and animation, one or two piquant cos- 
tume figures, and the mingled piety and arch- 
ness of a bust entitled “'The Prayer.” 

Auxiliary to the sculpture, we may notice 
the fine bronzes displayed in the French de- 
= by Duplan and Salles, and Lerolle 

reres, both very liberal exhibitors. The bold 
and skilful works of Pradier may here be stu- 
died in miniature, in the neighborhood of the 
exquisite porcelain ware from Sevres, and the 
sumptuous apartment of La Hoche, from the 
Palais Royal. In the galleries above, the stu- 
dent of form and color will linger at the 
el lated and silver ware, antique bronzes, 
and the skilful workmanship of Elkington, 
Mason & Co., Garrard, Angel, and the rich 
Californian products of Ball, Black & Co. 
In more fragile material, of more original in- 
vention, there are on the same floor the fine 
displays of Minton & Co., in Parian, porcelain 
and earthen ware. Nor should we forget the 
Austrian terra cottas, particularly the fine out- 
lines of two mantel and mirror frames, con- 
nected together. 

Whatever beneficial results the Exhibition 
may have, in its most obvious use as an ad- 


vertisement for the industrial and trading 





classes, its most profitable and permanent 
benefit will be in demonstrating to the public 
the capabilities of a permanent Gallery of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Natural Products. The 
section in which the trees, plants, fruits and 
wares of Guiana are exhibited, will show how 
readily this may be developed into a noble 
Museum. This has been the tendency in 
England, where the second Sydenham palace 
will far excel the first in its special and sys- 
tematic collections of the Arts, Natural His- 
tory, &e. What is wearisome in the miscel- 
laneous miniature shops of the present Crystal 
Palace, may be exchanged for the gradation, 
method and historical or scientific manage- 
ment of a great National Museum, such as 
the Louvre or the British Museum. New 
York needs an institution on that seale, and 
the sooner a commencement is made in the 
work the better. Our noble Parks secured, 
we must look to their improvement in the 
kindred attractions to strangers and citizens 
of adequate Museums, in which antiquities 
and modern science may be studied in all their 
relations. There has been some talk of se- 
curing Dr. Abbott’s collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, and Mr. Catlin’s Indian Museum, 
for such an object. To these could be imme- 
diately added the nucleus of a grand Gallery 
of Art in the Reed collection, already belong- 
ing to our citizens. There are two eminent 
collections of European paintings now in the 
city, Mr. Nye’s Gallery of the Old Masters, 
and the so-called Exhibition of Christian Art, 
to which the subjects are by no means con- 
ed,) the property of Mr. Bryan. After 
commissioners have duly estimated the fee 
simple of the gigantic Parks, we trust to find 
them or their successors dispensing appropria- 
tions for the indispensable city utilities and 
ornaments of an adequate Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. When that work comes to be achieved, 


it will be admitted, we think, that the liberal 
_ enterprize of the private stockholders of the 


Crystal Palace was a very important step in 
its encouragement. 


LITERATURE. 
HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES.* 


Tue good work which Caarles Lamb begun 
for young readers in disentangling the stories 
upon which Shakspeare’s plays are founded 
from the intricacies of plot and poetry, and 

ain in narrating for boys and girls the a la 

inbad adventures of Ulysses out of Homer; 
this pleasant introduction, to children, of fa- 
bles which have been the labors and amuse- 
ments of the learned for so many genera- 
tions has been continued in a congenial spi- 
rit by Nathaniel Hawthorne, in these Won- 
der Books, as he happily terms them, drawn 
from the abundant stores of the ancient 
classics. 

These narratives, as related by Lempriere 
and others, and as they have been presented 
to the minds of schoolboys, are anything but 
appropriate nutriment for the fancies of the 
young. Approached through the usual ave- 
nues in Ovid and the inquisitiveness of com- 
mentators, the essential beauty, and even 
moral significance of the classical myths are 
obscured by the accompaniments of 
life. The same stories, which have always 
furnished healthy food for the profound mo- 
ralist, come forth from the mind of Haw- 
thorne pure and graceful, their essential force 


Wonder oot, by Nathanial Hawthorse. ‘Ticknor & Oo- 
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preserved, 1 oa ch vg Ag 


his own 





modern language’ 
“} way, an art and nature 
; sine "haa fa: 


ration. He has taken the 
oe A the oan 4 of the oe, and 
‘ound their sympathetic, congenial reception 
in the fable-loving, imaginative period of the 
childhood of life. Wiser or grander fables 
are not to be found. Be sure they lose no- 
thing of their real vitality or kindling power 
to =, See and the imagination in such hands 
as Nathanie] Hawthorne’s. 

It is no less acutely than truly said, in the 
delightful preface to this volume, that “ the 
objectionable characteristics seem to be a 
parasitical growth, having no essential con- 
nection with the original fable. They fall 
away, and are thought of no more, the in- 
stant the narrator puts his imagination in 
sympathy with the innocent little circle, 
whose wide-open eyes are fixed so eagerly 
saber yp hus the stories (not by any 

ined effort, but in harmony with their 
inherent germ) transform themselves, and 
reassume the shapes which they might be 
supposed to possess in the pure childhood 
of the world.” 

In pursuance of this idea, which is most 
faithfully carried out, Hawthorne, like old 
Plutarch, commences his volume with The- 
seus, having in his previous * Wonder-Book” 
made a great deal of his stout predecessor, 
Hercules. The title of this chapter is, The 
Minotaur. Let no one desecrate its innocent 
adventure by associating it with its old clas- 
sical adjuncts. The points for childish inte- 
rest in the story of Theseus are not to be 
exceeded by any modern invention, as the 
boy tugging at the stone under which lies 
concealed his father’s sword and sandals, the 
recognition of that sword by the aged father 
at the court of Athens, just in time to thwart 
the wicked devices of Medea, the flight of 
that unscrupulous lady, the acquaintance 
with Ariadne, and the combat with the “man- 
brute” in the labyrinth. 

A good specimen of the embellishments 
with which Hawthorne decorates his story 
for modern ears may be seen in 

THE FLIGHT OF MEDEA. 

“T have quite forgotten what became of the 
king’s nephews. But when the wicked Medea 
saw this new turn of affairs, she hurried out of 
the room, and going to her private chamber, 
lost no time in setting her enchantments at 
work. In a few moments, she heard a great 
noise of hissing snakes outside of the chamber 
window ; and, behold! there was her fiery 
chariot, and four huge-winged serpents, wrig- 
gling and twisting in the air, flourishing their 
tails a ag than the top of the palace, and 
all ready to set off on an aerial journey. Me- 
dea staid only long enough to take her son 
with her, and to steal the crown jewels, toge- 
ther with the king’s beat robes, and whatever 
other valuable things she could lay hands on ; 
and getting into the chariot, she whipped up 
the snakes, and ascended high over the city. 

“The king, hearing the hiss of the serpents, 
scrambled as fast as he could to the window, 
and bawled out tothe abominable enchantress 
never to come back. The whole people of 
Athens, too, who had run out of doors to see 
this wonderful speetacle, set up a shout of joy 
at the prospect of getting rid of her. Medea, 
almost Pures with rage,uttered precisely such 
a hiss as one of her own snakes, only ten times 
more venomous and spiteful ; and glaring fierce- 
ly out of the blaze of the chariot, she shook 
her hands over the multitude below, as if she 


in the other, and trod boldly 
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in | were seattering a million of curses among them. 


Tn so doing, however, she unintentionally let 
fall about five og Pee wry of the first 
water, together a thousand great 8, 
and two thousand emeralds, oman id nomen 
opal, and to which she had helped 
herself out of the king’s strong box. All 
these came pelting down, like a shower of 
many-colored hailstones, upon the heads of 
grown people and children, who forthwith 
gathered them up, and carried them back to 
the palace. But King Aigeus told them that 
they were welcome to the whole, and to twice 
as many more, if he had them, for the sake of 
his ties at finding his son, and losing the 
wicked 


chariot flew upward, you would not have won- 
dered that king and people should think 
her departure a good riddance.” 


The incident of the electric current pass- 
ing along the silken thread, Ariadne tele- 
graphing Theseus as he makes his way into 
the heart of the labyrinth, to the fell mon- 
ster, is a conceit worthy of old Ovid himself, 
who seldom loses a tenderness of the kind. 


A LOVER'S TELEGRAPH. 


“So the young man took the end of the 
silken string in his left hand, and his gold- 
hilted sword, ready drawn from its seabbard, 
into the inseru- 
table labyrinth. How this labyrinth was 
built is more than I ean tell you. But so 
cunningly contrived a mizmaze was never seen 
in the world, before nor since. There can be 
nothing else so intricate, unless it were the 
brain of a man like Dedalus, who planned it, 
or the heart of any ordinary man; which 
last, to be sure, is ten times as great a mystery 
as the labyrinth of Crete. Theseus had not 
taken five steps before he lost sight of Ariadne ; 
and in five more his head. was growing dizzy. 
But still he went on, now creeping through a 
low arch, now ascending a flight of steps, now in 
one crooked passage, and now in another, with 
here a door opening before him, and there one 
banging behind, until it really seemed as if the 
walls spun round, and whirled him round along 
with them. And all the while, through these 
hollow ayenues, now nearer, now farther off 
again, resounded the ery of the Minotaur ; and 
the sound was so fierce, so cruel, so ugly, so 
like a bull’s roar, and withal so like a human 
voice, and yet like neither of them, that the 
brave heart of Theseus grew sterner and 
angrier at every step; for he felt it an insult 
to the moon and sky, and to our affectionate 
and simple Mother Earth, that such a monster 
should have the audacity to exist. 

“ As he passed onward, the clouds gathered 
over the moon, and the labyrinth grew so 
dusky that Theseus could no longer discern 
the bewilderment through which he was pass- 
ing. He would have felt quite lost, and ut- 
terly hopeless of ever again walking in a 
straight path, if, every little while, he had not 
been conscious of a gentle twitch at the silken 
cord. Then he knew that the tender-hearted 
Ariadne was still holding the other end, and 
that she was feeling for him, and hoping for 
him, and giving him just as much of her sym- 
pathy as if she were close by his side. 0, 
indeed, I can assure you there was a vast deal 
of human wy Saag | running along that slender 
thread of silk. But still he followed the 
dreadful roar of the Minotaur, which now 

w louder and louder, and finally so very 
oud that Theseus fully expected to come close 
upon him, at every new zigzag and wriggle of 
the path. And at last, in an open space, at 
the very centre of the labyrinth, he did discern 
the hideous creature.” 


It is not often that the reader is troubled 





with a moral, the tale itself being generally 


edea, And, indeed, if you had seen | 
how hateful was her last look, as the flaming | 
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left to furnish that; but a powe 
is drawn from this Powerful less, 


SOLITARY OLD MINOTAUR, 

“Sure enough, what an ugly monster i: ,..., 
Only his horned head belotiged toa bul oe 
yet, somehow or othe:, he looked like a bul 
all over, preposterously waddling on hi: hing 
legs; or, if you happened to view hir, + 
another way, he seemed wholly a man, an, ,) 
the more monstrous for being so, And thi», 
he was, the wretched thing, with no soci. 
no companion, no kind of a mate, living on|y;, 
do mischief, and incapable of knowing whet 
affection means. Theseus hated him, 4); 
shuddered at him, and yet could not but jy 
sensible of some sort of pity; and |] the 
more, the uglier and more detestable the eres. 
ture was. For he kept striding to and fro, jy 
a solitary frenzy of rage, continually emittine 
a hoarse roar, which was oddly mixed up wit) 
half-shaped words; and, after listening awhile 
Theseus understood that the Minotaur wa 
saying to himself how miserable he was, and 
how hungry, and how he hated everybody 
and how he longed to eat up the human race 
alive. 

“Ah, the bull-headed villain! And 0, my 
good little people, you will perhaps see, one 
of these days, a8 1 do now, that every human 
being who suffers anything evil to get into 
his nature, or to remain there, is a kind of 
Minotaur, an enemy of his fellow-creatures, 
and separated from all good companionship, 
as this poor monster was.” 


The story of the Pygmies is the one 
which we think will be the greatest favorite 
with the children—and with some other peo- 
ple too, if we may judge by the eagerness 
with which the crowd presses around the 
huge toy of Gulliver asleep among the Lilli- 
putians in the Crystal Palace. Swift was 
not the first one who amused the world with 
this theme, and Hawthorne has determined 
that he shall not be the last. The ancienis 
had anticipated the sleeping Gulliver in the 
story of Hercules among the Pygmies, ss 
that relater of the. marvellous Philostratus 
records. Hawthorne makes good use of the 
little folks alongside of the Giant Anteus: 


AN ANCIENT GULLIVER. 


“He was so very tall that he carried a pine 
tree, which was eight feet through the but, for 
a walking stick, It took a far-sighted Pygmy, 
I can assure you, to discern his summit with- 
out the help of a telescope ; and sometimes, in 
misty weather, they could not see his upper 
half, but only his Le legs, which seemed to 
be striding about by themselves. But at noon- 
day, in a clear atmosphere, when the sun 
shone brightly over him, the Giant Antevs 
presented a very grand spectacle. There he 
used to stand, a perfect mountain of a mat, 
with his great countenance smiling down upon 
his little brothers, and his one vast eye (which 
was as big as a cart-wheel, and placed right 
in the centre of his forehead) giving a friendly 
wink to the whole nation at once. 

“The Pygmies loved to talk with Anteus; 
and fifty times a day, one or another of them 
would turn up his head, and shout through 
the hollow of his fists, ‘Halloo, brother Av- 
teus! How are you, m fellow!’ And 
when the small, distant squeak of their voices 
reached his ear, the Giant would make «0 
swer, ‘Pretty well, brother Pygmy, I thank 
you,’ in a thunderous roar that would have 
shaken down the walls of their strongest te™ 
ple, only that it came from so far aloft. 


The good-natured relation between this 
lubberly Giant and the little folk is very ples- 
santly told :— 


“It was a happy circumstance that Antevs 
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Pygmy pe le’s friend; for there was 
te a little finger than in ten 


“von of such bodies as this. If he had been 
oil eetel to them as he was to everybody 
else, he might have beaten down their biggest 
city at one kick, and hardly have known that 
he did it, With the tornado of his breath, he 
could have stri the roofs from a hundred 
dwellings, and sent thousands of the inhabit- 
ants whirling through the air. He might 
have set his immense foot upon a multitude ; 
and when he took it up again, there would 
have been a pitiful sight, to be sure. But, 
being the son of Mother Earth, as they like- 
wise were, the Giant gave them his brotherly 
kindness, and loved them with as big a love 
as it was ‘ble to feel for creatures so very 
emall, And, on their parts, the Pygmies loved 
Anteus with as much affection as their tiny 
hearts could hold. He was always ready to 
do them any good offices that Jay in his pow- 
er; as for example, when they wanted a breeze 
ty turn their wind-mills, the Giant would set 
all the sails a-going with the mere natural 
respiration of his lungs. When the sun was 
too hot, he often sat himself down, and let 
his shadow fall over the kingdom, from one 
frontier to the other; and as for matters in 
general, he was wise enough to let them alone, 
and leave the Pygmies to manage their own 
affairs—which, after all, is about the best 
thing that great people can do for little ones.” 


The way in which the poor fellow was 
“punished” by Hereules, and the impotent 
revenge of the Lilliputs, are in a charming 
vein of simplicity and humor. 

Enjoying a good fat office, as he does, Mr. 


Hawthorne is evidently not insensible to a 


popular stump speech. - 

AN INDIGNATION MEETING OF THE PYGMIES. 

“As soon as the Pygmies saw Hercules pre- 
paring for a nap, they nodded their little 
heads at one another, and winked with their 
little eyes. And when his deep, regular 
breathing gave them notice that he was asleep, 
they assembled together in an immense crowd, 
spreading over a space of about twenty-seven 
feet square. One of their most eloquent ora- 
tors (and a valiant warrior enough, besides, 
though hardly so good at any other weapon 
as he was with his tongue) climbed upon a 
toadstool, and, from that elevated position, ad- 
dressed the multitude. His sentiments were 
pretty much as follows; or, at all events, some- 
thing like this was probably the upshot of his 
speech :— 


“*Tall Pygmies and mighty little men! You 
and all of us have seen what a public calamity 
has been brought to pass, and what an insult 
has here been offered to the majesty of our 
nation. Yonder lies Anteus, our great friend 
and brother, slain, within our territory, by a 
wisereant who took him at disadvantage, and 
fought him (if fighting it ean be called) in a 
way that neither man, nor Giant, nor Pygm’ 
ever dreamed of fighting until this hour, And, 
adding a grievous contumely to the wrong 
already done us, the misereant has now fallen 
— as quietly as if nothing were to be 
dreaded from our wrath! It behooves you, 
fellow-countrymen, to consider in what aspect 
Wwe shall stand before the world, and what 
will be the verdict of impartial history, should 
We suffer these accumulated outrages to go 
unaveuged, 

““Anteus was our brother, born of that 
tame beloved parent to whom we owe the 
hea, and sinews, as well as the courageous 
— which made him proud of our relation- 
ship. He was our faithful ally, and fell fight- 
ing a8 tnuch for our national rights and immu- 
nities as for his own l ones. We and 
pur forefathers have dwelt in friendship with 

‘m, and held affectionate intercourse, as man 








to man, through immemorial generations. You 
remember how often our entire le have 
reposed in his great shadow, and how our lit- 
tle ones have played at hide and seek in the 
tangles of his hair, and how his mighty foot- 
steps have familiarly gone to and fro amongst 
us, and never trodden upon any of our toes. 
And there lies this dear brother—this sweet 


apparently contradictory phenomena of the 
scholar’s and lady’s melancholy with “the 
soldier’s, which is ambitious.” Benoni, as a 
reformer, is an amiable enthusiast, but he 
has not the stern, practical stuff in himself, 
or the broad,. practical foundation in Italian 
affairs which English reformers bring and 
and amiable friend—this brave and faithful find in their work of olitical progress. As 
ally—this virtuous Giant—this blameless and | history of a rebellion, this narrative is 
excellent Anteus—dead! Dead! Silent! | weak and unsubstantial ; as an exhibition of 
Powerless! A mere mountain of clay! For- | grievances, it is feeble, but asa picture of 
ive my tears! Nay, I behold your own! | Italian life and character, it is one of the 
Stage ee #1 ee my world with them, could | a eet ees and picturesque 
e world blame us | books it has been our good fortune to meet 
“*But to resume: Shall we, my country- with. As evidence of ohe interest which we 
men, suffer this wicked stranger to depart un- | have found in it, we may mention that we 
harmed, and triumph in his treacherous victory have perused its three hundred and eighty 
rome. distant communities of the earth? | pages in one summer's day, and almost at 2 
all we not rather compel him to leave his | ingle sitting. 

bones here on our soil, by the side of our slain | The book is written by an Italian in most 


brother’s bones? so that, while one skeleton | hoice idi ‘ce Enclish. Iti 
shall remain as the everlasting monument of | S"0!¢ tomatic English. it is rare, to meet 


our sorrow, the other shall endure as long, | with a style so well adapted to its subject. 
exhibiting to the whole human race a terrible | It is neither familiar nor elevated, it is nei- 
example of Pigmy vengeance! Such is the | ther level nor poetic ; it does not aim at wit 
question. I put it to you in full confidenee of | or sarcasm, but its effect is to unite all those 
a response that shall be worthy of our national | qualities of ease, pleasantry, and a certain 
character, and calculated to increase rather | heightened enthusiasm, which invite the 


than diminish, the glory which our ancestors reader from paragraph to paragraph, take 
have transmitted to us, and which we ourselves | up the volume where he will. 


have proudly vindicated in our warfare with; Ina previous notice of this book, which 


the cranes.’ ” 'we published from the Examiner (Literary 


That warfare with the cranes was the! World, No. 335), the ground plan of its 
great weakness of the Pygmies, after a vie- | story was set forth chiefly as a political nar- 
tory over whom their army “would march | rative. Since that appeared, we have learned 
homeward in triumph, attributing the victory | from the Quarterly Review that the author's 
entirely to their own valor, and to the war- | name is Giovanni Ruffini, that he is a native 
like skill and strategy of whomsoever hap-| Of Genoa, and eseaped to France, as his 
pened to be gaptain general ; and fora tedious book tells us, from the political martyrdoms 
while afterwards, nothing would be heard of | of Lombardy in 1833, Since that time he 
but grand processions, and public banquets, | has resided in England and Franee, in 1848 
and Brilliant illuminations, and shows of wax | holding for a short time the post of Charles 
work, with likenesses of the distinguished Albert's ambassador to Paris. Fantasio, the 
officers, as small as life.” | revolutionary hero of the book, is Mazzini. 

The merit of this style must be apparent | In addition to the extracts which we have 
to the most careless reader. It is neither | already presented, we give a few which will 
too big for children or too little for father | exhibit the peculiar vein of the book, pre- 
and mother. The whole family may find} mising that it possesses a winning, subtle 
equal delight in it. The Tanglewood Tales | quality that can hardly be displayed in a 
is a book which will be a treasure to the | paragraph. This is especially true with the 
household for many generations to come. _| love scenes, which are touched with a Rous- 
seau tenderness and depth of feeling, and 
with the peculiar constitutional excitement 


% . J 
ee of the concluding chapters, which give a 
Lorexzo Benoni is understood to be an ac-| most vivid account of the painful escape 


tual autobiography, though embellished and | thom captivity. 
disguised by the arts of fictitious narrative.| ‘The sketches of character are very dis- 
We think we can see the necessity and apo- | tinct, Uncle John, with his humorous know- 
logy for this mingling of fact and faney in | jedge of the world, and common-sense _phi- 
the personal character of the writer. A sen- | losophy, is, to the life, just the kind of 
sitive egotist, he would enjoy at once pub-| Horatian specimen to be developed under a 
licity and retirement; his nature demands the | constitutional monarehy in an indolent region 
sympathy of the world, and is almost sfraid | of the world. His analysis of Italian so- 
to trust to its rude handling the sensibilities | ciety, we fear, has too much truth in it. 
which have grown up in privacy. Soa cer-| Benoni is about turning reformer, and it 


tain melo-dramatic robing is borrowed to to th f this oraculay famil 
walk forth in masquerade, which may dazzle Apollo o the ears of this or. y 


the eye of the heartless observer and not al- 
gether conceal the personage within. In this 
peculiarity of the book, its masked person- 
ality, we are reminded of the similar device 
practised by George Borrow, in his “ Laven- 








MATERIALS OF AN ITALIAN REFORMER. 


“ This new bent could not escape the pene- 
tration of my Unele John, before whom I 
never serupled to attack the government with 
the greatest vehemence, and who set himself 
with all his might to stop me in that course. 
‘You see things,’ he would sometimes say, 
‘not as they are, but as age imagination 
paints them. Pretty nearly every one, I 
allow, despises and detests the government, 
but it does not thrive the Tess for that. Ana- 
lyze society, and tell me where you see those 
manly virtues, that spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which regenerate nations. Look at our 


It requires no great degree of sagacity to 
penetrate Lorenzo Beuoni’s mask. It is the 
covering of a delicate, sensitive, essentially 
feminine nature, and it is part of this very 
sensitiveness to be thrown for relief upon 
schemes of reform: so that we have the 


bad nzo Benoni ery Fessnges in the Life of an Ita- 
ene Balited bya Friend. field. 














nobles, for instance. The old men sulk at the 
government; do you think it is from the love 
of liberty? Pshaw! they do so because they 
would like to hold the reins themselves. The 
young ones think only of their horses and 
their mistresses, The middle class is eaten 
up by selfishness; each individual man is 
by his office, or his counting-house, 
or his clients: all, in general, by the rage for 
making money. Tenber One is their God.’ 

“* But the people, uncle?’ 

“*] come to them next. The people are 
ignorant and superstitious (it is not by their 
own fault, to be sure, but they are so), and 
therefore the slaves of the priests, those born 
enemies of all progress. e people hear 
mass in the morning, and get drunk at night, 
and think, notwithstanding, that all is right 
with God and their conscience. What then 
remains? A certain number of young men, 
crammed with Greek and Roman history ; 
enthusiastic, generous—I do not deny it—but 
perfectly incapable of doing anything, but 
getting themselves hanged. Absence of virtue, 
my dear boy, is synonymous with impotence. 

@ mass is rotten at the core, I tell you. 
Suppose, for a moment, that you could make 

‘a rasa of that which exists, what would 
you build with such materials? An edifice 
which rests upon decayed rafters is faulty in 
its foundations, and will crumble with the 


first shock, The evil is at the very root of | 


society.’ 

oe Well, then,’ cried I vehemently, ‘let us 
attack the evil at its root.’ 

“ * Are you in earnest,’ said my uncle, risin 
in alarm, and biting his nails, ‘do you thin 
that society can be turned like a pancake? 
Why the boy is on the straight road to the 
0 etto!’ (The Bedlam of Genoa.) 

“ «But, unele, if to find fault with the fruit 
of the tree is useless, and to attack the root 
is madness, anything like progress is impossi- 
ble, and one has nothi 
hands in despair.’ 

“* That is not what I say. Progress comes 
of itself: Providenge wills it so. There are 
in the moral world, as well as in the physical, 
mysterious principles at work unknown to 
ourselves, and even in spite of ourselves. 
Thanks to this latent working, things are 


better to-day than they were a hundred, or | 


even fifty years ago; and, fifty years hence, 
you, who are young, will see still further im- 
provement. 

tience, and give time leisure to do its work. 

t each, in his humble sphere, try to become 
better, and render better those around him. 
There, and only there, lies the corner-stone 
of our future regeneration. As for me, my 
dear friend, when, in the first shop into which 
I may a a to go, I am only asked the fair 
price, or thereabouts, of the article I go to 
buy, I shall consider my ae to have made 
& more important conquest than if it had 
given itself all the institutions of Sparta, and 
of Athens into the bargain.’” 


In a similar way he had met his nephew’s 
advances to turn monk, in which he had 
proved himself more successful in depriving 
the world of a Capuchin, than he was in 
this case of snubbing a revolutionist. The 
whole of the scene is capital, prefaced, as it 
is, by the artistic sketch of his lodgings. 
Though long, for our purpose, we must give 
it entire :— 


CAPUCHIN OR MISSIONARY. 


“Unele John’s style of living was, like that 
of the greater number of the burghers at 
Genoa at that time, simple, and even parsi- 
monious, The house in which he lived was 
situated in a narrow, dirty street, as most of 
the Genoese streets are. It was choked up in 
{rout by angther mansion rising just before it 


ng to do but to fold one’s | 


ne must take present evil with | 


at the distance of a few feet, and at the back 
overlooked a filthy yard, 
house, some twenty {“n before, my uncle 
bad been determined by the single considera- 
tion, that it was not above five minutes’ walk 
from Banchi, and that it was sure to let. As 
to air, open space, or light, he had thought 
no more about them than if thipgs of the kind 
had never existed. Air, light, and prospect, 
were superfiuities; if you could have them 
into the bargain, so much the better; if not, 
you did just as well without. 

“The suite of apartments which my uncle 
occupied on the second floor,—the other 
stories were let,—was spacious and lofty, but 
dark, and looked empty and cold. It was, 
however, be it said to his credit, deliciously 
cool in hot weather. The walls were white- 
washed, and their nakedness was rather set 
off to piping ge than concealed, by the half- 
dozen or so of old family portraits that hun 
here and there. Thinly scattered throug 
the apartments, at a great distance from each 
other, there stood a few old-fashioned, heavy, 
dark pieces of furniture, looking so lonely in 
their corners as to make one feel sorry for 
them. An ancient Venetian mirror, six feet 
in height, a dozen old chairs, covered with 
faded yellow velvet, and an enormous clock, 
in tortoise-shell, of exquisite workmanship, 
| constituted all the luxury of the drawing-room. 
But the walls of this drawing-room, which 
was very large and lofty, were, by a happy 
exception, filled to an inch by pictures of the 
best Italian masters? No arm-chairs, no sofas, 
no carpets, no lamps, nothing of all that con- 
tributes to comfort. Unele John did not feel 
the want of it, or rather, was not aware that 
there was such a thing in the world. He 
| had, in common with most of his countrymen, 

a strong prejudice against fire, which he de- 

elared to be very injurious to health, and the 
| only chimney that existed in his apartment 
had been, accordingly, walled up. His only 
precaution against the cold, sometimes intense, 
consisted in rubbing his hands, or, in extreme 
cases, in going out to walk. 

“His meals were of patriarchal simplicity. 
A cup of coffee for breakfast. For dinner, 
soup, most frequently the national minestra 
asciutia (that is, a pottage of maccaroni, or 
other Italian paste, boiled for a short time, 
then drained dry, and seasoned with gravy 
and parmesan cheese), a dish of meat or fish, 
a salad, and fruit or cheese. For supper, a 
| dish of boiled vegetables, with oil and vinegar, 
and nothing more. Such was the fare, from 
which he never deviated, but which he im- 
_ posed on no one else, for his guests—when he 
| had any, a thing of rare oceurrence—always 
found an excellent table at his house. And 
| on state occasions, such as his own beggren 
| for instance, uncle John would give us a truly 
| princely dinner, both as to the profusion of 
| choice dishes and wines, and as to the luxuries 
| of linen, china, and plate. 
| “* True to his time as an accepted bill,’ said 
| uncle John, who was punctuality itself, rising 
'to shake hands, ‘there’s a jewel of a boy. 
| One minute thirty-seven seconds to two.’ 

The neighboring clock of Banchi struck two 
| as he finished the words. ‘Never mind what 

that old fool jingles,’ added he contemptu- 
ously; ‘ my cele friend there (with a look 
of pride at the tortoise-shell clock) never 
cheated me of a second! Marta, Marta,’ 
ealling aloud to the old cook, ‘ don’t be in a 
hurry, you have a full minute and a half.’ 
The minute and a half was soon gone, soup 
was served, and we sat down to dinner. 

“ It was the first time I had dined alone with 
my unele. [ had an important communica- 
tion to make, and | did not know whether I 
was to enter upon the subject at once, or wait 
an inviting hint to begin. All this disturbed 


In buying this 











me and made me a little nervous, ‘Age guod 


agis,’ said uncle John, who 
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reei 
embarrassment, ‘ which means, freely tran? 


lated, attend to your dinner, and think f 
nothing else. Business shall come With th. 
dessert.’ Unele John was talkative and {,) 
of humor, and the dinner went off capitall 

In due time fruit and cheese were coved. 
Marta was direeted to bring one of the bott|., 
of a certain shape, ranged in a certain psa 
of the cellar, and then dismissed, y une) 

uneorked the bottle and filled two » Save 
*‘Lachryma Christi, my boy, true Lachryms 
Christi. Tell me if you like it better than the 
Malaga of the reverend fathers. Here jg 
success to your wishes!’ So saying, he tossed 
off his glass at once, and I, on my part, did 
the same. ‘Now to business,’ added uncle 
sat smacking his lips; ‘I am ready to listen 

ou. 

“ And he did listen in fact with due gravity 
to my long farago about Fra Martino, ani 
martyrdom, and China and Japan, and so 
forth. When I entered upon the particulars 
of the scene which had decided my vocation 
in the Church of St. Barnabas, and described 
the worn-out features of the Young novices, 
I traced in my uncle’s countenance symptoms 
of deep emotion. I was in earnest; and | 
spoke long, and from the heart. My kind 
hstener never attempted the least interruption, 
and, when I had done speaking, filled the 
glasses again in silenee—motioned me to drink 
—drank himself—and then said ;— 

“ «First of all, my dear boy—and whatever 
your confessor may say to the contrary—let 
me tell you at once, that a man may work his 
salvation very well in the world, where, be- 
lieve me, there are fools and knaves enough, 
and trials and disappointments in sufficient 
plenty, to very om to death, and make a 
saint of him. is premised, to satisfy my 
conscience, 1 hasten to add that 1 have no 
objection whatever to monastic life; only | 
could wish you had chosen any other order 
than Capuhins.’ 

“ * How sol’ asked I eagerly. 

“«They are so nasty, and so full of ver- 
min,’ rejoined my unele. 

“ «Is it possible, said I. 

“*Tt is a fact, my boy. Be it from humi- 
lity, or carelessmess, be it owing to their 
woollen dress, or to their having tieir clothes 
in common, or to their wearing no linen at 
all, or to all these causes combined, Capuchins 
are a sadly filthy set.’ 

“I felt the full foree of the objection. | 
was a boy of naturally eleanly habits, and 
Capuchins from this moment sunk considerably 
in my estimation. ' 

“TAs for me,’ continued uncle Joby, ‘if I 
were you—that is to cays if I were young 3 
you are, and had the calling you seem to have 
—lI confess that, to the certainly meritorious 
but somewhat monotonous existence of 4 
Capuchin, 1 should vastly prefer the active life 
of a missionary among the heathen, with its 
far distant travels, its stirring emotions by 
sea and land, its toils, its hardships, and 
ineessant dangers.’ a. 

“* Why, uncle,’ replied I, ‘ it is just such s 
life as you describe that I am contemplating. 
Did I not tell you ‘about Fra Martino, marty" 
dom, and—— . 

“ «But did you not also talk of becoming ® 
Capuchin?’ 

“* Yes,’ faltered I, ‘bui——’ ’ 

“* But Capuchins don’t go on foreign mio 
sions. My dear fellow, when we mean to do 
a thing, we ought at least to know what we 
do mean. Now, is it a Capuchin, or is 1 r 
missionary, you intend to become? Which o 
the two? . 

“*A missionary, to be eure,’ answered I. , 

“ ‘Quite right,’ replied my uncle, and he 
began to speak about the vocation of # ™* 


sionary so feelingly, that I expected ¢v¢7 
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moment he would propose accompanying me 

China or Japan. 
*5 i ro | Wane would you advise for me, 
uncle?’ asked I when he had finished. 

“+The most simple one, my boy. A man 
esnnot become qualified for an apostle in four 
and twenty hours. You must be pretty well 

nded in theology to convert mandarins, 
a ou eannot preach to them in Italian. 
Theology and Chinese, then, are indispensable 
requisites. But you cannot be admitted to 
the study of theology until you have gone 
through your class of philosophy. So this is 
the course I advise: finish quietly your phi- 
losophy, and attend wget to logic, for you 
will have great need o' it. After your philo- 
sophy, if you still persist in your ardor for 
martyrdom, why, you may begin your theo- 
lozy here, or if you prefer setting to theology 
and Chinese at the same time, we may sen 
you to Rome, where there is the College de 
Propaganda Fide, established precisely for 
such studies, Chinese, I am told, is a tolerably 
complicated language so you must not be in 
a hurry, m boy. t me see: you are now 
not quite fifteen : if you receive martyrdom 
at twenty, it will not be too late, I think.’” 


There are numerous passages in the book 
as good as that, but we must send the reader 
to the volume for them, confining ourselves 
toa brief aneedote or two. 

Here is Italian pride in its classic litera- 
ture, working in a monkish college, against 
its cherished notions of despotism :— 


THE CLASSICS FREE, 


“Strange, but true. Public education in 
Piedmont—the part of all Italy, perhaps, most 
despotically governed at that time—was en- 
tiedy republican. The history of Greece and 
Rome, the only thing taught us with any care 
at school, was, in truth, aceording to the light 
in which it was placed, little else than a con- 
staat libel upon monarchy, and a panegyric 
upon the democratic form of government. 
The decline of Athens and of Sparta, happy 
and flourishing so long as they remained re- 
publies, dated from the day which gave power 
into a single hand. Rome dated her great- 
ness and power from the moment she ex- 
pelled the Tarquins; and the great republic, 


which had eonquered the world, faded under gre: 


the hands of the Cesars, failed to defend its 
conquests, allowed inroads, and at last van- 
ished. Our indignation against tyrants, and 
our enthusiasm even for their assassins, seemed 
to be purposely excited. The subjects given 
us for our themes in the elasses were ever in 
this range of ideas. Sometimes we were to 
horl the thunder of our Latin eloquence upon 
Cesar about to the Rubicon; and to 
prove, in an oration in three parts, with ex- 
ordium and peroration, that it was the act of 
an unnatural son to emother the republic, his 
mother. At others, Brutus, both the elder 
and the younger, Mutius Servolo, Cato, ete., 
were to be deitied in poetry. Thus, from our 
most tender we were inspired with 
ideas and feelings quite opposed to those we 
ought to have brought into real life, and with 
a blind enthusiasm for actions and virtues, the 
imitation of which would be condemned and 
punished as a crime by the society in which 
We were to live.” 


From the study of republican Rome, turn 

can ludicrous puerilities as are displayed 
is 
ANECDOTE OF RONCONI, 

“ Three official gazettes—one at Turin, one 
at Genoa, and the third at Chambery—con- 
“tituted the whole of the political press of the 
country. Ther regiehaced the decrees of the 
government, court ions, and such 
reign news as the authorities allowed to be 


excepting a few works merely scientific, and 
some insipid novels. Censorship, with res: 

to the theatre, was carried to a pitch of ab- 
surdity, even to the suppression of the word 
liberty (libertad) in a chorus in ‘ Norma,’ and 
the substitution of loyalty (/ealta) in its place. 
This, by the way, reminds me of a curious 
anecdote. Signor Ronconi, a famous bary- 
tone, and a great favorite with the public, 
having, in the excitement of the performance, 
forgotten the above-mentioned alteration, was 
sent to prison for three days to improve his 
memory, Not long afterward, the following 
verse, In allusion to a peasant who had en- 
listed, occurring in Signor Ronconi’s part, in 
the ‘ Elisir d’Amore ’—‘Vend? la liberta si fé | 
soldato’ (he sold his liberty and became a) 
soldier), Signor Ronconi, like a clever wag as 





he was, altered the text into ‘Vende /a lealta, 


d | si fé soldato’ (he sold his doyalty, and became | 


a soldier). This variation was received by | 
the public, to whom everything in the shape 
of opposition was welcome, with enthusiasm. 
Next day came a summons before the police 
to receive a reprimand for having dared to 
say that ‘ loyalty’ was to be sold ; in reply to 
which the singer observed that, but a few 
days before, he had been taught, in a way not 
easily to be forgotten, that loyalty was every- 
where to take the place of liberty. The mat- 
ter ended here, affording mirth to the whole 
town at the expense of the government, and 
increasing not a little the popularity of Signor 
Ronconi,” 


Or the stupid devices of tyranny in this 

idiotic display of power :-— 
AN EASY SHAVE. 

“T shall say nothing of the treatment in- 
flicted upon those under political accusation. 
Perhaps I shall have occasion to touch on that 
melancholy subject in the course of these 
memoirs. For the present, I shall close this 
dark subject with an anecdote unfortunately 
strictly historical, in which the ridiculous vies 
with the revolting. A political prisoner, who 
had been long detained in the fortress of 
Mondovi, made repeated application to the 
commandant for permission to be shaved. 
The commandant referred the question to the 
governor of the province of Cuneo, who 
ated the requisite authority by the follow- 
ing despatch, which I give verbatim: ‘The 
prisoner shall have his hands, arms, and ] 
tied to a chair. Two sentinels shall be placed, 
one on his right, the other on his left, and 
behind him a soldier with a naked sabre. 
Fronting him shall stand the commandant, 
with the major of the fortress on one side, 
and his aide de-camp on the other. In this 
attitude,’ concluded the despatch, ‘ the pri- 
soner is permitted to have himself shaved at 
his ease and pleasure! (con tutto suo com- 
modo !)” 

In the priestly efforts to make a monk out 
of one of the personages of the book, we 
are reminded of the comical invention of 
Jack Hatchway, in contriving the marriage 
of Commodore Trunnion with the celebrated 
Mrs. Grizzle, when the nocturnal voice was 
sent down the chimney,—* Trunnion, Trun- 
nion, get up and be spliced, or lie still and 
be d—d!” 


MAKING A MONK. 


“A severe watch was then set over the 
young ncvice, and he was cut off from all 
external communication, even from his uncle’s 
visits. At the same time various hard duties 
were im upon him, as well as various 
modes of self-mortification, among which one 
consisted in making the sign of the cross innu- 
merable times upon the floor with his t ; 
his food was lessened in quantity; every book 


was taken from him; in short, he was made 





inserted. Seareely any books were published, 





“Tn the meantime, the period of Vadoni’s 
majority was approaching, and, consequently, 
the fatal hour for presen irrevocable 
vows. Once more the superior made every 
effort to bring him to the determination, but 
once more he failed. So then the poor fellow 
was plunged into a segreta—that is, a subter- 
ranean dungeon, lighted only by a little lam 
set in a death’s head. His food was brea 
and eg Paps his bed wey straw. Durin: 
the night he was frequently startled from sle 

sounds A hats and mysterious obleds 
threatening him with eternal damnation, The 
unfortunate Vadoni could not stand this trial ; 
he implored in mercy to be taken out of this 
abode of terror, which had become insupport- 
able to him, and made every promise required 
of him. ‘In one month,’ ended Vadoni, ‘I 
shall be of age, and I shall be—a monk! Yes, 
I feel that my powers of resistance are ex- 
hausted. I was not born to struggle. They 
have overcome, crushed, annihilated me!’” 


The pictures of the ecclesiastical, as, in- 
deed, of the political system of Italy, are 
incidental in this book, subordinate to the 
personal and domestic narrative; but they 
are none the less telling for not being set 
forth as the main objects of the book. A 
scene like the following speaks volumes. It 
is what priesteraft of the Romish stamp 
must eventually degenerate into :— 


A MASS MEETING IN GENOA. 

“There is scarcely any man so destitute as 
to die without leaving something to pay for a 
certain number of masses for the benefit of 
his soul, or hardly any poor woman who has 
not, from time to time, some masses performed, 
either for the soul of a deceased relative, for 
the cure of some sick member of her family, 
or for some such object. The sale of masses, 
therefore, is very considerable in Italy. I 
ore say the sale, for the mass is paid 
or, and forms an essential part of a priest’s 
income. The price varies according to the 
demand, exactly like the price of stocks, and, 
like them, masses rise or fall with the greater 
or less supply in the market. 

“The spot where this singular exchange 
was held, where the price of masses was regu- 
lated, and all transactions relative to this odd 
species of merchandise took place, was pre- 
eisely the Loggia of Banchi, on the side facing 
Goldsmith’s street. 

“If it was your wish to have a mass said 
immediately, or if you had an investment of 
five hundred masses to make, you could find 
what you wanted in this place. Brokers 
(priests of course) came to meet you and made 
the bargain. Suppose a priest, who had some 
hundreds of masses to say, to be in want of 
ready money, he found there these said bro- 
kers, who took the masses at a discount, and 
paid him the difference. Some of the big- 
wigs—Rothschilds of this exchange—had in 
their pocket-books thousands and thousands 
of masses. These men monopolized the ware 
at a good price, and then got rid of it ata 
profit to poor priests, their clients (especially 
to those from the country), and thus realized 
considerable gains. 

“ This sale of masses sometimes gave rise to 
very ludicrous scenes. I have frequented the 

lace often enough to witness a great variety 
of such. I shall merely note the peg 

“ A livery servant, sent by his master from 
Albaro, a large village at a few miles distance, 
was bargaining with a priest for a mass to be 
celebrated at the said place. The servant had 
been authorized to bid as much as three 
francs; but it was Sunday, the weather was 
bad, and there were but few priests at leisure. 
The merchandize was looking up. 

“*]T won't stir for less than five francs,’ 
says the priest, turning away, as if to break 
off the conference. 





as miserable as possible. 
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“ «Five franes! that is unconscionable!’ 
return e seryant. ‘Why, one might get 
a Novena* for that!’ ” 
“ ‘Well, then, get 
shall not have a mass. 
“The priest crossed the street, and eptered 
Ro ay ee f brandy!’ said he to th 
_ , a ° ” gai e 
lad bent the counter. f 
“The servant, who followed close at the 
priest’s heels, turned pale. If the priest 


your Novena, but you 


should break his fast, farewell to all hope of 
. “ ‘TH 


ive you four franca, though I am 
sure I shall be scolded.’ 

“ ‘Five francs! that’s my first’ and lasi 
word '—raising the glass to his lips—‘ you 
may take it or leave it, as you please. 

“ He was just on the point of swallowing 
the contents, when the servant stopped his 


hand, eaying,— 

“*You drive a very hard bargain: how- 
ever, you shall have the five franes,’ And so 
it was settled.” 

In conclusion, we commend “ Lorenzo 
Benoni” as a book a gre affording plea- 
surable excitement, and profitable materials 
for thought, through a series of pictures 
which will long cling to the memory. 





ANTHON’S MANUAL OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
An Encyclopedia of Greek Literature, in 
one 12mo volume. In extent and thorough- 
ness, there is no manual of the kind in 
England or this country to compare with it. 
The range of time which it covers brings in 
many authors and their writings, of whom 
every one with a share of liberal curiosit 
should know something, and of whom, it 
would be hazarding little to say, most of 
the graduates of our colleges know nothing. 
Such are the transitional writers between 
the classic period and the more varied forms 
of later times,—the grammarians, scholiasts, 
sophists, writers of fiction, geographers, 
maticians, compilers, and such mis- 
cellaneous folk, the precursors of the broken 
modern literature, as compared with the 
simple forms of the earlier orators, trage- 
dians, and poets, The copious material of 
the book is drawn from the latest compila- 
tions and deductions of the best English 
and German seholars, the biographical 
sketehes forming a large portion of the 
book, being drawn from Dr. Smith’s valuable 
Dietionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
The philosophical and engaging work of 
Muller contributes, so far as his labors were 
brought down, to the earlier periods. The 
works of Grote, Thirlwall, Mure, and Browne 
have only to be mentioned to show the 
availabilities of the subject, in completing a 
finished hand-book of reference at this 
time; for the Manual of Dr. Anthon is 
mainly a book of reference—a compendious 
sitory of information, prepared for gene- 
ral use, and not for the gratification of par- 
tial curiosity, or the display of particular 
points. But it is not the less an interesting 
work, to be read continuously as a history 
of Greek literature, by any one who would 


trace that grand development of the human | 4 


intellect from its first beginnings, through its 
Attic greatness to its decline and restoration, 
as an Antiquity in our modern civilization. 
The method of the book is very exact, 
taking the reader, after a preliminary view 
of the language, its growth and structure, 
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potion ms oo performed nine days ranaing ; 
reek Literature, from the 


ual of 
periods to the close of the Byzantine era. By 
thon. Harpers. 











through seven periods of marked literary 
development,—the Mythical (the early re- 
ligious and bards), the Poetical (Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, and the great Lyrists), the 
Early Prosaic (Herodotus, and the first Phi- 
losophers), the Attic (the great Tragedians, 
Orators, Philosophers), the Alexandrine 
(Critics, and secondary invention), the Roman 
(B. C. 30, to A. D. 330), the Byzantine (to 
the seventh century). Under appropriate 
sections and sub-divisions, we have a full 
array of historical, biographieal, critical, and 
even bibliographical information. The his- 
tory of the Homeric controversy, which is 
clearly and briefly summed up, occupies no 
less than twenty closely-printed pages. The 
chapter on the Representation of Greek 
Plays is a mine of antiquarian research, 
which covers fourteen pages. Plato, the 
tragedians, and others, have all proportion- 
ate attention. 

It is hardly a work to exhibit by a x Fag 
men, but we will venture upon 4 couple “ 

es, of some novelty for the genera 
vie. They will show the conciseness of 
the work, though we omit an important part 
in not giving the Greek terms and references 
to authorities. 

The following will show how actors stood 
socially at Athens, and how managers were 
free from any question about “ dead-heads,” 
matters which seem to be not very easy of 
adjustment in our modern civilization :— 


AUDIENCE AND ACTORS AT ATHENS. 


“For the first few years after the com- 
mencement of theatrical rformances, no 
money was paid for admission to them; but, 
after a time (probably about B. C. 501), it was 
found convenient to prevent the crowds and 
disturbances occasioned by the gratuitous 
admission of every one who chose to come, 
The charge was two oboli; but, lest the 
poorer classes should be excluded, the en- 
trance-money was given to any person who 
might choose to apply for it, provided his name 
was registered in the book of the citizens. 
The lowest and best seats were set apart for 
the magistrates, the members of the senate, 
and all such persons as had acquired or in- 
herited a right to front seats. It is probable 
that those who were entitled to reserved 
places at the theatre, had also tickets of ad- 
mission provided for them. The entrance- 
money was paid to the lessee of the theatre, 
who paid the rent and made the necessary 
repairs out of the proceeds. The distribution 
of the admission-money out of the public 
funds was set on foot by Pericles, at the sug- 
gestion of Demonides of (Za; its application 
was soon extended, till it became a regular 
largess from the demagogues to the mob at all 
the great festivals. And well might the 
patriot Demosthenes lift up his voice against 
a practice which was, in the end, nothing but 
an instrument in the hands of the profligate 
orators, who pandered to the worst passions 
of the people. 

“The lessee sometimes gave a gratuitous 
exhibition, in which case tickets of admission 
were distributed. Any citizen might buy 
tickets for a stranger residing at Atheds. The 
uestion whether in Greece, and more espe- 
cially at Athens, women were present at 
tragedies, is one of those which have given 
rise to much discussion among modern scho- 
lars, as we have scarcely any e in 
ancient writers in which the presence of 
women is stated as a positive fact. But Ja- 
cobs and Passow have placed it almost beyond 
a doubt, from the various allusions made by 
ancient writers, that women were allowed to 
be present during the performance of trage- 
dies. This opinion is now perfectly confirmed 





[SEpr. 10, °53 
b in Athenzus, which } 

y a e in ich has 
cand Uy Bicbir in corroboration ere 
conclusion to which the above-mentioned 
scholars had come. We have, however on 
the other hand, every reason to 


believe that 
women were not present at comedies, yi), 


boys might be present both at tragedy 
comedy. The seats which women pod ved 
in the Greek theatres were in the highest 
row of benches, and separated from those of 
the men. 

“ Theatrical representations at Athens began 
early in the morning, or after breakfast; a4 
when the concourse of peeels Was expected 
to be great, persons would even go to oceupy 
their seats in the night. The theatres had no 
roofs. The sun, however, could not be very 
troublesome to the actors, as they were in 
great measure protected by the buildings sur. 
rounding the stage, and the spectators pro. 
tected themselves against it by hats with broad 
brims, When the weather was fine, especially 
at the Dionysiac festivals in the spring, 
the people appeared with garlands on thei 
heads; when it was cold, as at the Lena in 
January, they used to wrap themselves up in 
their cloaks, When a storm or a shower of 
rain came on suddenly, the spectators took 
refuge in the porticoes behind the stage, or 
in those above the uppermost row of benches, 
Those who wished to sit comfortably brought 
eushions with them. As it was not unusual 
for the theatrical performances to last from 
ten to twelve hours, the spectators required 
refreshments, and we find that, in the intervals 
between the several plays, they used to take 
wine and cakes, 

“The Athenian performers were much 
esteemed all over Greeee; they took great 
pains about their oy | exercises, and dieted 
themselves in order to keep their voices clear 
and strong. They appear to have been gene- 
rally paid by the state; in the country ex- 
hibitions, however, two actors would occa- 
sionally pay the wages of their third com- 

anion. The salary of actors was often very 

igh; and Polus, who commonly acted with 
Tlepolemus in the plays of Sophocles, some- 
times earned a talent by two days’ perform- 
ances, The histrionic profession was not 
thought to carry with it any degradation. 
The actor was the representative of the dra- 
matist, and often e dramatist himself. 
Sophocles, who sometimes performed in his 
own plays, was a person of the highest con- 
sideration; the actor Aristodemus went on an 
embassy, and many actors took a lead in the 
public assembly. In some cases the actors 
were not only recognized by the state, but 
controlled and directed by special enactments 
Thus, according to the law brought forward 
by the orator Lycurgus, the actors were obii- 
ged to compare the acting copies of the plays 
of the three great tragedians with the authen- 
tie manuseripts of their works, preserved in 
the state archives; and it was the duty of the 
public seeretary to see that the texts were 
accurately collated.” 


Perhaps this vindication of Anacreon may 
help the public in its unsettled opinion of 
Tom Moore :— 


ANACREON VINDICATED. 


“ As a man, Anacreon has often been viewed 
in a false light, both in the later periods of 
antiquity and in modern times; being ' 
garded, in fact, as a most consummate yolup- 
tuary. The ancients, however, considered his 
residence at the court of Polyerates as one of 
the greatest favors that fortune bestowed upo” 
this prince. It is attested by the best autho- 
rities, that Anacreon, seus courted by the 
powerful and the rich, did not use his 0 
fluence for p of base gain. He even 
rejected the munificent presents of Bolycss 
declaring that they were not worth the trout’ 
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Enjoving bis tslent of song, he 
rd life. In his cathe. 


siasm. 
pense high terms in which they record his 
merit 2s a poet; and a poet whom Plato calls 
the wise, was assuredly not a lover of licen- 
“ We still possess numerous fragments of the 
genuine poems of Anacreon, which enable us 


a notion of the character of his poetry, 
pee justify the universal admiration of 
antiquity. The praise of beauty, love, and 
wine was the substance of his poems from his 
earliest to his latest age; and the cheerful 
and joyous old man, as Anacreon describes 
himself in some of his latest productions, has 
made so strong an impression, that we can 
searcely picture him to ourselves in any other 
form than that of an aged person, although 
the greater part of his fragments belong to 
the period which he spent at Samos and 
Athens. Simonides, his contemporary, in a 
fragment still extant, gives a most lively pic- 
ture of Anacreon’s character, and says that 
his whole life breathed the Graces, Bacchus 
and Love. It was part of the poet’s Ionic 
nature that his poems on these subjects were 
more light and playful than the deep and 
impassioned songs of Sappho and Alewus. 
The collection of these songs, which was pro- 
bably made long after his time, consisted of 
at least five books: they were extremely 

pular, and we have evidence that in the 
time of Plutarch and Atheneus they were 
sung on every joyous and festive occasion, to 
tunes composed by the poet himself.” 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


A Treatise on Operative Ophthalmic Sur- 
ery, by H. Haynes Walton. (Philadelphia : 

indsay & Blakiston.)—An American re- 
print of an excellent practical work, by an 
English surgeon and oculist. The different 
operations, both small and great, practised 
in the various affections and diseases of the 
eve, are accurately and intelligibly described. 
The minutest details are set forth. The 
requisite preparations, the arrangement of 
the person operated upon, and the operator, 
—the kinds of instruments, and the best 
method to be pursued in the operation,—the 
operation itself, and the after treatment, are 
all minutely and clearly stated. The author 
illustrates his precepts by examples drawn 
from his own experience. 

_ The well-exeeuted diagrams and illustra- 
tions, of whieh the book is full, are a marked 
and useful feature of the work. 

As usual, an American editor displays his 
name in larger eapiials than the original 
author, on the title-page, and does nothing 
bat tell us of the fact that he has done 
nothing, for whieh he apologises, on the 
score of “the brief time allowed.” The 
American editor, in faet, tells us that the 
English book is complete, and required no 
editing. Little,” be says, “remained to be 
accomplished in this way ;” and that little is 
accomplished by S. Littell, M.D., &., & 


displaying his name on the title- 
and back of the book. This has os 
an habitual impertinence in the reprint of 
foreign works, which is neither honorable to 
the so-called American 





editor, nor just to the 


foreign author, 


The Hundred Boston Orators, by James with a full vocabulary, copious references to 
Spear Loring (Jewett & Co.), has reached , the author's German grammars, and a series 
a second edition, The fact is creditable to | of Explanatory Notes, by W. H. Woodbury. 
the local feeling of New England; and the (Newman and Ivison.)—An excellent selec- 
industrious author has shown his respect for | tion of picees of moderate length, in prose 
the circumstance by numerous additions to | and verse, from the best German authors, 
his work. The supplementary portions | affording the student the means of beeoming 
include Webster's earliest oration, when he , simultaneously acquainted with the literature, 
was a member of the junior class in Dart- as well as the language, of the country. 
mouth, at the age of eighteen; passages of The extracts are accompanied by brief, but 
a college oration, in 1783, by Harrison Gray | clear, explanatory notes, and followed by a 
Otis; a pleasant essay on the “ Solid Men | vocabulary. 


of Boston,” which turns out to be a stave of | : , 

a song, by Captain Morris, of London cele- | _ The Attractions of the World to Come, by 

brity, written on the occasion of William | Alfred Bryant, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
| rian Church, Niles, Mich. (M. W. Dodd),.— 


Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Lord Thurlow * bilk- | ™!" Neem Fee 
ing” a pikeman; a revolutionary relic in | This volume is divided into chapters on the 
the “ order” of the protest and conduct of | Immortality of the Soul, the Intermediate 
the British soldier in Boston, 1775-6, and a | State, in which ground is taken in favor of 
biographical notice of the Hon. Theodore | the belief that there is a state of conscious 
Lyman, and a sketch of Peter Faneuil, and | ¢Xistence intermediate between and different 
the “ Cradle of Liberty.” These are all points | from that of this lite or that which is to fol- 
_ low the Resurrection ; the Day of Judgment, 


which involve matters of national feeling . . 
quite as much as many of the greater inci- | and the Nature of Future Happiness and 
- | Punishment. The writer confines himself to 


dents and gravities of history; and we re- . D ims 

peat what we have already said of this work, the declarations or suggestions of Scripture 
that it is an honorable task to collect these | *S the data of his reasoning, and has pro- 
reminiscences as it is praiseworthy to appre- | duced a very clearly-written, suggestive, and 
ciate them. useful volume, 


Uncle Robin in his Cabinin Virginia, and 
Tom without one in Boston, by J. W. Page. 
(J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va.)—A novel 
of the very prolific Uncle Tom brood. It is 
| designed to show that the slave is better off 
at home in the South than as a runaway in 
the North. 


Notes on Uncle Tom’s Cabin; being a 
Logieal Answer to its Allegations and Infer- 
ences against Slavery as an Institution, with 
a Supplementary Note on the Key, and an 
| Appendix of Authorities. By the Rev. E. 
| J. Stearns, A.M., late Professor in St. John’s 
| College, Annapolis, Md. (Philadelphia: Lip- 
| pincott, Grambo & Co.)—This work is writ- 
ten in a fair and temperate spirit, and con- 
tains in its appendix a large body of informa- 
‘tion on the subject to which it is devoted. 
An index would be a desirable addition to 
the volume. 


Stuyvesant, a Franconia Story, by the 
author of the Rollo Books (Harpers’)—A 
new volume of a pleasant series; and a wel- 
come book for the young, who will be ready 
listeners to its minute graphic style, and ever- 
welcome incidents of rural life and scenery. 
The best criticism of such a book is the 
judgment of children themselves; and we 
ean answer for the avidity with which some 
good appreciators of this kind have seized 
upon the volume. 


Vermont, is the subject of a new volume 
of Lippincott’s Cabinet Histories of the 
States; a series edited and mostly written 
by W. H. Carpenter and ‘T. S. Arthur, gen- 
tlemen who pledge themselves to “ the | 
responsibility of perfect accuracy” in the 
collation of the text, with original authori- 
ties. The style of the volumes is plain and 
succinct; the design being, within a mode- 
rate compass, to present all the facts neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the main 
points of interest in the social, political, and 
industrial progress of the States. This 
appears to have been very satisfactorily ac- 
complished in the present instance. 


Poems, by David Bates (Lindsay & Blak- 
iston).—We are pleased to find that favorite 
little poem, “ Speak Gently,” which we are 
confident has been printed in our columns, 
among the series of this collection, with 
author’s name attached. One such acceptable 
poem, received in the general currency of 
the country, is quite enough to give flavor 
to a volume. We may recognize also in the 
other effusions, a similar good heart and 
simplicity of meaning. 

Mapleton, or More Work forthe Maine 
Law, by Pharcellus G. Church, D.D. (Lewis | 
Colby & Co.)—A story designed to show 
the blighti effects of drunkenness on) 
individuals, families, and communities, and 
the necessity of the stringent legislation of | 
the “ Maine Law” to put a stop to theevil. and pointing out the most judicious metho 
The work is interesting, and contains pas- | of observation.” The work is well printed 
sages and scenes of much dramatic power. | and clearly illustrated, the latter essential in 


Woodbury’s Elementary German Reader, scientific publication having been only re- 


We have received the second volume of 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s reprint of 
Dr. Lingard’s History of England, bringing 
the narrative down to the reign of Richard I. 
| Apart from the antiquarian learning and re- 
search of Dr. Lingard, the most noticeable 
| quality of his History is a certain amenity in 
his simple, natural style, Itis the perfection 
of a quiet, easy manner, and seems to reflect 
| the retirement of the studio. 


The Maternal Management of Children in 
| Health and Disease, by Thomas Bull. (Lind- 
| say & Blakiston.)—A second edition testifies 
| to the popular value of this book, as an in- 
_ structor in some of the elementary principles 
of medicine and physiology. 


Dr. Wythe’s excellent treatise on the Mi- 
croscope, 2 complete manual of its use, also 
appears in a second edition from the same 
publishers. The author justly congratulates 
himself that the preparation of his book “ has 
| increased the number of indefatigable observ- 
ers, by diminishing the difficulty of the me 

8 


consisting of selections in Prose and Poetry, | Cently appreciated in this country. 
Mr. Bors keeps readers profitably em- 


chiefly from Standard German Writers; | 
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ployed with his numerous libraries. In addi- 


tion to the volumes recently noticed in our 
columns, we have to chronicle the appear- 
ance, in the Standard Library, of a fifth and 
concluding volume of Milton’s Prose Works. 
This contains the second book of the treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, translated by Bisho 
Sumner, together with the Histories of Bri- 
tain and Muscovia, and the Synopsis of the 
Latin Grammar. ‘This, it should be men- 
tioned, is the only convenient edition of these 
writings, the bulky royal octavo being in a 
form rather for reference than perusal, though 
it has something of the old folio dignity and 
interest about it; nor does that contain the 
work on Christian Doctrine. Of the minor 
writings in this volume the sketch of Musco- 
via may be read with pleasure just at this 
time, when the vigorous power of Russia 
renders a view of her early rise and barbaric 
grandeur of especial value. Milton, whose 
imagination was, doubtless, interested in the 
subject, was at the pains to prepare “a brief 
history of Moscovia,” from Hakluyt, the let- 
ters, voyages, and embassies of the first ex- 
plorers and mercantile adventurers. The 
remoteness, and rude pomp, and assumption 
of authorities even then, would attract him. 
Some of the anecdotes are very curious. 
The essay is altogether a fine specimen of 
the old historical and geographical tract of 
the seventeenth century. Milton’s History 
of Britain carries us back to the old Monkish 
Chroniclers of the land, of whom we have 
one of his authority, Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, in the Antiquarian Library, translated 
by C. D. Yonge. The work is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. The “ Flowers of 
History” commences with the creation, but 
runs rapidly down to the affairs of England, 
which are continued through the reign of 
Edward I. The book is not merely a repo- 
sitory of old legends in the eariier parts, but 
a careful deduction of historical facts in the 
later portions. The translation of this en- 
tertaining old book of facts and marvels is 
executed with spirit. The Illustrated Li- 
brary meets a want of the times in a picto- 
rial, descriptive, and historical account of 
China, with some notices of Ava, Siam, &c. 
It has nearly one hundred illustrations, and 
is an entertaining and instructive summary 
of the events, resources, &c., of the country, 
to the opening of the new era in the present 
insurrection. The Classical Library conti- 
nues its important undertaking with a cou- 
ple of volumes, including a literal translation 
of the Organon, or Logical Treatises of Aris- 
totle, with the introduction of Porphyry, and 
notes, syllogistic examples, analysis and in- 
troduction, by Octavius Freire Owen, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The facilities given 
to the student in the analysis, explanations, 
and references to modern authorities, are 
worthy of all praise, as the selection of the 
work for publication in this accessible form 
is evidence of the good faith of Mr. Bohn 
in earrying out his extensive plans of publi- 
cation on the most liberal scale. ngs, 
Brother & Co. are the agents for these 
books, which may be ordered of any of the 
trade. 

In addition to the edition of Collier’s 
Shakspeare, in imperial 8vo., which Mr. 
Redfield is now publishing, he has also 
another edition, in eight volumes, large 16mo., 
price 75 cents each, uniform with the cele- 
brated Chiswick edition, containing all the 
Emendations, Glossarial, and other Notes; 
the Readings of former Editions; Collier's 





| tions, edited by Paget, is beautifully 
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introduction to each Play, &c., of which the 
second volume is now ready. The remain- 
ing seven are to be issued during the pre- 
sent and following months. ‘The first volume, 
containing a Portrait, Life of the Poet, a 
History of the Stage to the time of Shaks- 
peare, &c., will be the last published, and 
will complete the work, which will be the 
neatest, most convenient, and most desirable 
edition in the market. In type, paper, and 
convenience of size, this edition is all that 
could be desired for the hand, the pocket, or 
the library. 


Messrs, Stanford & Swords have favored 
us with several of their excellent devotional 
publications, to which we beg the attention 
of our readers. Bishop Hobart’s Christian 
Manual is a well-known standard work, the 
merits of which it is not necessary now to 
enlarge upon. Though primarily intended 
for Episcopalians, it is full of matter admi- 
rably adapted for the pious of every commu- 
nion. Spriicke’s Manual of Private Devo- 
tten 
w : to the admirers of those lights, Andrews, 

err, Hickes, Spriickes, &c., this volume will 
ever be specially acceptable. Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s Imitation of Christ is also brought out 
in very handsome style, and furnished with a 
copious index. The name of Kempis needs 
no commendation to any who love to see the 
fruits of godliness in a holy life. 


The Colloquial French Reader, by Lou- 
is Fasquelle (published by Newman & 
Ivison), 1s intended as a first-book for trans- 
lation—interesting narratives facilitate and 
familiarize with French idioms and lines of 
expression — accompanied with useful col- 
loquial exercises. The most difficult pas- 
sages are explained with simplicity ; and the 
whole is arranged upon a method which 
makes the pupil, in a considerable measure, 
his own teacher—which is, we take it, the 
grand secret in acquiring foreign languages, 
and the first merit in an elementary work. 





POETRY, 
NAPOLEON. 
BY J. @. LOCKHART. 
Tue mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep; 
The ocean birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep ; 
And silent was the island shore, 
And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 
Our solitary tree. 
Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm 
When Buonaparte died. 
An ancient man, a stately man, 
Came forth beneath the spreading tree, 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 
His tears I needs must see. 
A trembling hand had partly covered 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 
Yet something o’er his sorrow hovered, 
That spake of war and France ; 
Something that spake of other Gays, 
When trumpets pierced the kindling air, 
And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 
Said I, “ Perchance this faded hand, 
When life beat high, and hope was young, 
By Lodi’s wave, or Syria’s 
The bolt of death flung. 
Young Buonaparte’s battle ery 
Perchauce hath kindled this old cheek; 
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It is no shame that he should sigh— 
His heart is like to break! 

He hath been with him young and old. 
He climbed with him the Alpine snow - 

He heard the cannon when they rolled 
Along the river Po, 

His soul was as a sword to leap 
At his accustomed leader's word ; 

I love to see the old man weep— 
He knew no other lord. 

As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau ; 

His dreams are of the eagle’s flight 
Victorious long ago. 

The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime— 
The later trace is dim,” 

I entered, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber all alone ; 

I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 

He was not shrouded in a shroud— 
He lay not like the vulgar dead— 

Yet all of haught , Stern, and proud, 
From his pale brow was fled. 

He had put Taancée on to die, 
The eagle star shone on his breast, 

Ilis sword lay bare his pillow nigh, 
The sword he liked the best. 

But calm, most calm, was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips, 

His eyes were closed in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse! 

Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode— 

Some man, whose prayer at morn and night, 
Had duly risen to God, 

What thoughts had calmed his dying breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known; 

Nor would I wound a warrior’s rest,— 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


NUGZX LITERARIA. 
No. L 
From the Common-place Book of an Idler in Retirement. 


ANECDOTE. 


Tue Turkish Ambassador at London was at 
a public dinner, in company with some of 
the magnates of the land, but, of course, 
drunk no wine. The President gave, as a 
toast, in compliment to his Excellency, “ The 
Sublime Porte and the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor.” A waiter echoed it down the table, 
“A supply of Port for the Turkish Ambas- 
sador. 





VERSES ON A WATCII. 
When pleasure marks each hour that flies, 
And youth rejoices in his prime, 
Tt may be good—it may be wise 
To watch with care the flight of Time. 
But now when friends and hours have been 
To part and ne’er return again, 
Who would admit of a machine _ 
To show how few there yet remain! 


A friend having pressed for a copy of the 
above lines, they were sent by the author 
with the following addition :— ; 


At so empty an epigram few friends would 
meow Gy 


It was writ to amuse some old cronies,—and 
it ;— 
There’s nothing in common ‘twixt you and 4 
watch : : 
That machine marks the time—with you, we 


forget it. 


AN IMPROVISO OF CIIAPPELON’S. 


Flebes si scires unum, tua tempora, mensem ; 
Ut rides dum sit forsitan, una dies! 
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Translation. 
ou thought you would live but a month, 
how you'd ery; 
Yet you laugh, though you know you to-mor- 
ie! 


row may die 


ify 





CHARADE. 

hole is a reptile searce worth a 

My whee lish of one half is, in 
other. 


ny bother ; 

Latin, the 
TE SPHYNX'’S FAMOUS ENIGMA.* 

Who, in the morning, crawls upon four; 


struts upon two, at noon; and hops away 
upon three, when night comes on ? 





LINES BY MRS. PIOZZI. 


When Love and Folly went to play 

Upon a sunshine holiday, 

Poor Cupid soon was heard to say, 
His plumage all in ruffle, 

“Have done! you silly creature, do! 

Romping’s unsafe with such as you ; 

Fly henee—begone—away—adieu! 
I'm wounded in this scuffle.” 


Straight to Olympus they repair ; 
But when arrived in upper air, 
“ Nay, if he fell in Folly’s snare,” 
Bright Venus quickly cries out, 
“Let her, henceforward, be his guide.” 
“Not always,” Jupiter replied, 
“"Twere cruel, sure, to see him tied 
To one who scratched his eyes out.” 





LINES WRITTEN BY SIR JAMES STUART WHEN 
COURTING MISS KATE ABDY. 


I know my namesake, poor old James the 
pile 

For giving up his crown a fool was reckoned ; 

But to our pious race was wisely given 

To slight such toys, and fix our heart on Hea- 
ven; 

So, with his name, bad I his regal state, 

That heart would lead me soon to Abdi-cate. 





DON'T SHAVE! 


(From th .in Xe 
a meee JRA. 98 Pon. Seca 


Tue hair upon the sealp, so far as concerns 
its mechanical use, is no doubt the most 
important of the hair-erops grown upon the 
human body. It preserves the brain from 
all extremes of temperature, retains the 
warmth of the body, and transmits very 
slowly any impression from without. The 
character of the hair depends very much 
upon the di of protection needed by its 
possessor. The same hair, whether of head 
or beard, that is in Europe straight, smooth, 
and soft, becomes, after a little travel in hot 
climates, crisp and curly, and will become 
smooth again after a return to cooler latitudes. 
By a natural action of the sun’s iight and 
heat upon the hair that curliness is produced, 
and it is produced in proportion as it is 
required, until, as in the case of negroes 
under the tropical suns of Africa, each hair 
becomes so intimately curled up with its 
neighbors, as to produce what we call a 
woolly head. All hair is wool, or rather all 
Wool is hair, and the hair of the negro differs 
so much in appearance from that of the 

uropean, only use it is so much more 
curled, and the distinet hairs are so much 
more intimately intertwined. The more hair 
curls, the more thoroughly does it form a 








web in which a stratum of hair lies entangled 


on dusty roads. Men who retain the hair 
about the mouth are, also, he says, much less 
liable to decay, or achings of the teeth. To 
this list we would add, also, that apart from 


|to maintain an even temperature on the 
surface of the brain. For that reason it is 
made a law of nature, that the hair should 
| be caused to curl most in the hottest cli-| the incessant dust flying in town streets, and 
| mates, inseparable from town life, there is the swoke 
A protection of considerable importance is | to be considered. Both dust and smoke do get 
| provided in the same way by the hair of the | into the lungs, and only in a small degree it 
| face to a large and important knot of nerves | is possible for them to be decomposed and 
| that lies under the skin near the angle of the | removed by processes of life. The air-pas- 
lower jaw, somewhere about the point of | sages of a Manchester man, or of a resident 
junction between the whiskers and the beard. | in the city of London, if opened after death, 
Man is born to work out of doors, and in all | are found to be more or less colored by the 
weathers, for his bread: woman was created | dirt tha’: has been breathed. Perhaps it does 
for duties of another kind, which do not not matter much; but surely we had better 
involve constant exposure to sun, wind, and | not make dust-holes or chimney-funnels of our 
rain. Therefore man only goes abroad! lungs. Beyond a certain point, this introduc- 
whiskered and bearded, with his face mufiled | tion of mechanical impurity into the delicate 
by nature in a way that shields every sensitive | air-passages does cause a morbid irritation, 
part alike from wind, rain, heat, or frost,| marked disease, and premature death. We 
with a perfection that could be equalled by had better keep our lungs clean altogether ; 
no muffler of his owndevising. Thewhisker-| and for that reason men working in cities 
less seldom can bear long exposure to a sharp | would find it always worth while to retain 
wind that strikes on the bare cheek, The | the air-filter supplied to them by nature for 
numbness then occasioned by a temporary | the purpose-—the moustache and beard 
palsy of the nerves has in many cases become | around the mouth. 
permanent: I will say nothing of aches or! Surely enough has been here said to make it 
pains that otherwise affect the face or teeth. | evident that the Englishman who, at the end 
For man who goes out to his labor in the | of his days, has spent about an entire year of 
morning, no better summer shield or winter | his life in scraping off his beard, has worried 
covering against the sun or storm can be | himself to no purpose; has submitted to a 
provided, than the hair which grows over | painful, vexatious, and not merely useless, 
those parts of the face which need protection, | but actually unwholesome custom. He has 
and descends as beard in front of the neck | disfigured himself systematically throughout 
and chest—a defence infinitely more useful as | life; accepted his share of unnecessary tic- 
well as more becoming than a cravat about | doloreux and toothache, coughs and colds ; has 
the neck, or a prepared hareskin over the pit | swallowed dust, and inhaled smoke and fog, 
of the stomach. One of the finest living out of complaisance to the social prejudice 
prose-writers in our language suffered for | which happens just now to prevail. We all 
many years from sore throat, which was |abominate the razor whilé we use it, and 
incurable, until, following the advice of an | would gladly lay it down. Now, if we see 
Italian surgeon, he allowed his beard to grow: | clearly—and I think the fact is very clear— 
and Mr. Chadwick has pointed out the fact, | that the use of it is a great blunder, and if 
that the sappers and miners of the Freneh | we are no longer such aslovenly people as to 
army, who are all men with fine beards, are | be afraid that, if we kept our beards, we 
almost entirely free from affections of the should not wash,-or comb, or trim them in a 
lungs and air- res. | decent way, why ean we not put aside our 
Mr. Chadwick regards the subject entirely morning plague, and irritate our skin no 
from a sanitary point of view. He brought | more, as we now do? 
it under the discussion of the medical section| I recommend nobody to grow a beard in 
engaged on sanitary inquiries at the York | such a way as to isolate himself in appearance 
meeting of the British Association, and ob-| from his neighbors. Moreover, 1 do not at 
tained, among other support, the eoncurrence | all desire to bring about such a revolution as 
of Dr. W. P. Alison, of Edinburgh. We| would make shaven chins as singular as 
name that physician, beeause he has since | bearded chins are now. What I should much 
persuaded the journeymen masons of his | prefer would be the old Roman custom, which 
own city to wear their beards as a preventive | preserved the first beard on a young man’s 
against consumption that prevailed among | face until it beeame comely, and then left it 
them. | entirely a matter of choice with him whether 
For that is another use of the moustache 


he would remain bearded or not. Though it 
and beard. ‘They protect the opening of the | would be wise in an adult man to leave off 
mouth, and filter the air for a man working | shaving, he must not expect, after ten or 
in smoke or dust of any kind; they also act as | twenty years scraping at the chin, when he 
a respirator, and prevent the inhalation into | has stimulated each hair into undue coarse- 
the lungs of air that is too frosty. Mr. Chad- | ness, and an undue rapidity of growth, that 
wick, years ago, was led to the discussion of | he can ever realize upon his own person the 
this subject by observing how, in the case of | beauty of a virgin beard. If we could intro- 
some blacksmiths who wore beards and | duce now a reform, we, thathave been inured 
moustachios, the hair about the mouth was|to shaving, may develop very good black 
discolored by the iron dust that had been | beards, most serviceable for all working pur- 
caught on its way into the mcuth and Jungs. | poses, and a great improvement on bald 
The same observer has also pointed out and | chins; but the true beauty of the beard 
applied to his argument the fact that travellers | remains to be developed in the next genera- 
wait, if necessary, unti] their moustachios | tion on the faces of those who may be in- 
have grown before they brave the sandy air | duced from the beginning to abjure the use 
of deserts. He conceives, therefore, that the | of razors. 


absence of moustache and beard must involve | y1sg yonGr, THE AUTHOR OF THE HEIR OF 
REDCLY FFE. 














* The oldest except ‘aded a serious loss to laborers in dusty trades, 
Hence the of slave in Terences comedy, such as millers and masons; to men employed | We have for some time had in mind to ask 
vero, which has become @ pro- our readers whether they have made acquaint- 








‘in grinding steel and iron, and to travellers 
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ployed with his numerous libraries. In addi- 
tion to the volumes recently noticed in our 
columns, we have to chronicle the appear- 
ance, in the Standard Library, of a fifth and 
concluding volume of Milton’s Prose Works. 
This contains the second book of the treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, translated by Bisho 

Sumner, together with the Histories of Bri- 
tain and Muscovia, and the Synopsis of the 
Latin Grammar. This, it should be men- 
tioned, is the only convenient edition of these 
writings, the bulky royal octavo being in a 
form rather for reference than perusal, though 
it has something of the old folio dignity and 
interest about it; nor does that contain the 
work on Christian Doctrine. Of the minor 
writings in this volume the sketch of Musco- 
via may be read with pleasure just at this 
time, when the vigorous power of Russia 
renders a view of her early rise and barbaric 
grandeur of especial value. Milton, whose 
imagination was, doubtless, interested in the 
subject, was at the pains to prepare “a brief 
history of Moscovia,” from Hakjuyt, the let- 
ters, voyages, and embassies of the first ex- 
plorers and mercantile adventurers. The 
remoteness, and rude pomp, and assumption 
of authorities even then, would attract him. 
Some of the anecdotes are very curious. 
The essay is altogether a fine specimen of 


the old historical and geographical tract of | 


the seventeenth century. Milton’s History 
of Britain carries us back to the old Monkish 
Chroniclers of the land, of whom we have 
one of his authority, Matthew of Westmin. 
ster, in the Antiquarian Library, translated 
by C. D. Yonge. The work is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. The “ Flowers of 
History” commences with the creation, but 
runs rapidly down to the affairs of England, 
which are continued through the reign of 
Edward I. The book is not merely a repo- 
sitory of old legends in the eariier parts, but 
a careful deduction of historical facts in the 
later portions. The translation of this en- 
tertaining old book of facts and marvels is 
executed with spirit. The Illustrated Li- 
brary meets a want of the times in a picto- 
rial, descriptive, and historical account of 
China, with some notices of Ava, Siam, &c. 
It has nearly one hundred illustrations, and 
is an entertaining and instructive summary 
of the events, resources, &c., of the country, 
to the opening of the new era in the present 
insurrection. The Classical Library conti- 
nues its important undertaking with a cou- 
ple of volumes, including a literal translation 
of the Organon, or Logical Treatises of Aris- 
totle, with the introduction of Porphyry, and 
notes, syllogistie examples, analysis and in- 
troduction, by Octavius Freire Owen, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The facilities given 
to the student in the analysis, explanations, 
and references to modern authorities, are 
worthy of all praise, as the selection of the 
work for publication in this accessible form 
is evidence of the good faith of Mr. Bohn 
in earrying out his extensive plans of publi- 
cation on the most liberal scale. Bangs, 
Brother & Co. are the agents for these 
books, which may be ordered of any of the 
trade. 

In addition to the edition of Collier’s 
Shakspeare, in imperial 8vo., which Mr. 


Redfield is now publishing, he has also 
another edition, in eight volumes, large 16mo., 
price 75 cents each, uniform with the cele- 
brated Chiswick edition, containing all the 
Emendations, Glossarial, and other Notes; 
the Readings of former Editions; Collier's 





' introduction to each Play, &e., of which the 


second volume is now ready. The remain- 
ing seven are to be issued during the pre- 
sent and following months. The first volume, 
containing a Portrait, Life of the Poet, a 
History of the Stage to the time of Shaks- 
peare, &c., will be the last published, and 
will complete the work, which will be the 
neatest, most convenient, and most desirable 
edition in the market. In type, paper, and 
convenience of size, this edition is all that 
could be desired for the hand, the pocket, or 
the library. 


Messrs. Stanford & Swords have favored 
us with several of their excellent devotional 
publications, to which we beg the attention 
of our readers. Bishop Hobart’s Christian 
Manual is a well-known standard work, the 
merits of which it is not necessary now to 
enlarge upon. Though primarily intended 
for Episcopalians, it is full of matter admi- 
rably adapted for the pious of every commu- 
nion. Spriicke’s Manual of Private Devo- 
tions, edited by Paget, is beautifully gotten 
up: to the admirers of those lights, Andrews, 

err, Hickes, Spriickes, &c., this volume will 
ever be specially acceptable. Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s Imitation of Christ is also brought out 
in very handsome style, and furnished with a 
copious index. The name of Kempis needs 
no commendation to any who love to see the 
fruits of godliness in a holy life. 


The Colloquial French Reader, by Lou- 
is Fasquelle (published by Newman & 
Ivison), 1s intended as a first-book for trans- 
lation—interesting narratives facilitate and 
familiarize with French idioms and lines of 
expression — accompanied with useful col- 
loquial exercises. The most difficult pas- 
sages are explained with simplicity ; and the 
whole is arranged upon a method which 
makes the pupil, in a considerable measure, 
his own teacher—which is, we take it, the 
grand secret in acquiring foreign languages, 
and the first merit in an elementary work. 





POETRY. 
NAPOLEON. 
BY J. @, LOCKHART. 
Tue mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep; 
The ocean birds had upward flown, 
Each in his eave to sleep ; 
And silent was the island shore, 
And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 
Our solitary tree. 
Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm 
When Buonaparte died. 
An ancient man, a stately man, 
Came forth beneath the spreading tree, 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 
His tears I needs must see. 
A trembling hand had partly covered 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 
Yet something o’er his sorrow hovered, 
That spake of war and France ; 
Something that spake of other days, 
When trumpets pierced the kindling air, 
And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 
Said I, “ Perchance this faded hand, 
When life beat high, and hope was young, 
By Lodi’s wave, or Syria’s san 
The bolt of death flung. 
Young Buonaparte’s battle cry 
Perchance hath kindled this old cheek ; 
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It is no shame that he should gi 
His heart is like to break! 
He hath been with him young and old. 
He climbed with him the Alpine snow - 
He the cannon when they rolled 
Along the river Po. 
His soul was as a sword to leap 
At his accustomed leader’s word ; 
I love to see the old man weep— 
He knew no other lord. 
As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau ; 
His dreams are of the eagle’s flight 
Victorious long ago. 
The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him; 
Fresh stands the picture of his prine— 
The later trace is dim.” 
I entered, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber all alone ; 
I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 
He was not shrouded in a shroud— 
He lay not like the vulgar dead— 
Yet all of Won, , stern, and proud, 
From his b now tte 8 ‘ 
He had put hensise on to die, 
The eagle star shone on bis breast, 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh, 
The sword he liked the best. 
But calm, most calm, was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips, 
His eyes were closed in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse! 
Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode— 
Some man, whose prayer at morn and night, 
Had duly risen to God. 
What thoughts had calmed his dying breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known; 
Nor would I wound a warrior’s rest,— 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


NOG LITERARLE. 
No. I. 





From the Common-place Book of an Idler in Retirement. 


ANECDOTE. 


Tue Turkish Ambassador at London was at 
a public dinner, in company with some of 
the magnates of the land, but, of course, 
drunk no wine. 
toast, in compliment to his Excellency,“ The 
a Porte and the Turkish Ambassa- 
or. 
“A supply of Port for the Turkish Ambas- 
sador. 


The President gave, as a 


A waiter echoed it down the table, 





VERSES ON A WATCII. 
When pleasure marks each hour that flies, 
And youth rejoices in his prime, 
It may be good—it may be wise 
To watch with eare the flight of Time. 


But now when friends and hours have Leen 
To and ne’er return again, 

Who would admit of a machine _ 
To show how few there yet remain! 


A friend having pressed for a copy of the 


above lines, they were sent by the author 
with the following addition :— ; 


At so empty an epigram few friends would 


snatch ; : 
It was writ to amuse some old cronies,—and 
let it ;— 


There’s nothing in common ’twixt you and 6 


watch: ; 
That machine marks the time—with you, we 
forget it. 


AN IMPROVISO OF CIHAPPELON’S. 


Flebes si scires unum, tua tempora, mense™ ; 
Ut_rides dum sit forsitan, una dies! 
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Translation. 
If you thought you would live but a month, 
how you'd ery; eee A 
et you laugh, though you know you to-mor- 
ow may die! 
CHARADE. 
is a reptile searce worth any bother ; 
Me oglish of one half is, in Latin, the 
other. 





THE SPHYNX’S FAMOUS ENIGMA.* 


Who, in the morning, crawls upon four; 
strats upon two, at noon; and hops away 
upon three, when night comes on ? 


LINES BY MRS, PIOZZI. 


When Love and Folly went to play 

Upon a sunshine holiday, 

Poor Cupid soon was heard to say, 
His plumage all in ruffle, 

“Have done! you silly creature, do! 

Romping’s unsafe with such as you ; 

Fly henee—begone—away—adieu! 
I'm wounded in this scuffle.” 


Straight to Olympus they repair ; 
But when arrived in upper air, 
“ Nay, if he fell in Folly’s snare,” 
Bright Venus a out, 
“Let her, heneeforward, be his guide.” 
“Not always,” Jupiter replied, 
“"Twere cruel, sure, to see him tied 
To one who scratched his eyes out.” 





LINES WRITTEN BY SIR JAMES STUART WHEN 
COURTING MISS KATE ABDY. 


I know my namesake, poor old James the 
Second, 

For giving up his crown a fool was reckoned ; 

But to our pious race was wisely given 

To slight such toys, and fix our heart on Hea- 
ven; 

So, with his name, had I his regal state, 

That heart would lead me soon to Abdi-cate. 





DON'T SHAVE! 


{From a paper and the Beard, in Household 
vueses 4% 


Tue hair upon the sealp, so far as concerns 
its mechanical use, is no doubt the most 
important of the hair-erops grown upon the 
human body. It preserves the brain from 
all extremes of temperature, retains the 
warmth of the body, and transmits very 
slowly any impression from without. The 


character of the hair depends very much 
upon the d of protection needed by its 
possessor, ‘The same hair, whether of head 


or beard, that is in Europe straight, smooth, 
and soft, becomes, after a little travel in hot 
climates, crisp and curly, and will become 
smooth again after a return to cooler latitudes. 
By a natural action of the sun’s iight and 
heat upon the hair that curliness is produced, 
and it is produced in proportion as it is 
required, until, as in the case of negroes 
under the tropical suns of Africa, each hair 
becomes so intimately curled up with its 
neighbors, as_ to rou what we call a 
Woolly head. All hair is wool, or rather all 
Wool is hair, and the hair of the negro differs 
So much in appearance from that of the 
European, only use it is so much more 
curled, and the distinct hairs are so much 
more intimately intertwined. The more hair 
curls, the more thoroughly does it form a 








* The oldest except "s. It was solved by (Bdi- 
pus. the of the slave in Terence’s comedy, 
renee sum, non dius,” which has become @ pre. 


web in which a stratum of hair lies entangled 
to maintain an even temperature on the 
surface of the brain. For that reason it is 
made a law of nature, that the hair should 
be caused to curl most in the hottest cli- 
mates. 

A protection of considerable importance is 
provided in the same way by the hair of the 
| face to a large and important knot of nerves 
| that lies under the skin near the angle of the 

lower jaw, somewhere about the point of 





Man is born to work out of doors, and in all 
weathers, for his bread: woman was created 
for duties of another kind, which do not 
involve constant exposure to sun, wind, and 
rain. Therefore man only goes abroad 
whiskered and bearded, with his face mufiled 
by nature in a way that shields every sensitive 
part alike from wind, rain, heat, or frost, 
with a perfection that could be equalled by 
no muffler of his own devising. The whisker- 
less seldom can bear long exposure to a sharp 
wind that strikes on the bare cheek. The 
numbness then occasioned by a temporary 
palsy of the nerves has in many cases become 
permanent: I will say nothing of aches or 
pains that otherwise affect the face or teeth. 
For man who goes out to his labor in the 
morning, no better summer shield or winter 


provided, than the hair which grows over 
those parts of the face which need protection, 
and descends as beard in front of the neck 
and chest—a defence infinitely more useful as 
well as more becoming than a cravat about 
the neck, or a prepared hareskin over the pit 
of the stomach. One of the finest living 
prose-writers in our language suffered for 
many years from sore throat, which was 
incurable, until, following the advice of an 
Italian surgeon, he allowed his beard to grow: 
and Mr. Chadwick has pointed out the fact, 
that the sappers and miners of the French 
army, who are all men with fine beards, are 
almost entirely free from affections of the 
lungs and air- res. 

Mr. Chadwick regards the subject entirely 
from a sanitary point of view. He brought 
it under the discussion of the medical section 
engaged on sanitary inquiries at the York 
meeting of the British Association, and ob- 
tained, among other support, the eoncurrence 
of Dr. W. P. Alison, of Edinburgh. We 
name that physician, because he has since 
persuaded the journeymen masons of his 
own city to wear their beards as a preventive 
against consumption that prevailed among 
them. 

For that is another use of the moustache 
and beard. ‘They protect the opening of the 
mouth, and filter the air for a man working 
in smoke or dust of any kind; they also act as 
a respirator, and prevent the inhalation into 
the lungs of air that is too frosty. Mr. Chad- 
wick, years ago, was led to the discussion of 
this subject by observing how, in the case of 
some blacksmiths who wore beards and 
moustachios, the hair about the mouth was 
discolored by the iron dust that had been 
caught on its way into the mouth and Jungs. 
The same observer has also pointed out and 
applied to his argument the fact that travellers 
wait, if necessary, unti) their moustachios 
have grown before they brave the sandy air 
of deserts. He conceives, therefore, that the 
absence of moustache and beard must involve 
a serious loss to laborers in dusty trades, 
such as millers and masons ; to men employed 
in grinding steel and iron, and to travellers 





covering against the sun or storm can be | 


on dusty roads. Men who retain the hair 
about the mouth are, also, he says, much less 
liable to decay, or achings of the teeth. To 
this list we would add, also, that apart from 
the incessant dust flying in town streets, and 
inseparable from town life, there is the smoke 
to be considered. Both dust and smoke do get 
into the lungs, and only in a small degree it 
is possible fur them to be decomposed and 
removed by processes of life. The air-pas- 
sages of a Manchester man, or of a resident 





junction between the whiskers and the beard. | in the city of London, if opened after death, 


are found to be more or less colored by the 
| dirt that has been breathed. Perhaps ii does 
}not matter much; but surely we had better 
| not make dust-holes or chimney-funnels of our 
‘lungs. Beyond a certain point, this introduc- 
tion of mechanical impurity into the delicate 
| air-passages does cause a morbid irritation, 
|marked disease, and premature death. We 
had better keep our jungs clean altogether ; 
and for that reason men working in cities 
would find it always worth while to retain 
| the air-filter supplied to them by nature for 
the purpose—the moustache and beard 
around the mouth. 

Surely enough has been here said to make it 

evident that the Englishman who, at the end 
of his days, has spent about an entire year of 
| his life in scraping off his beard, has worried 
himself to no purpose; has submitted to a 
painful, vexatious, and not merely useless, 
but actually unwholesome custom. He has 
disfigured himself systematically throughout 
life; accepted his share of unnecessary tic- 
doloreux and toothache, coughs and colds; has 
swallowed dust, and inhaled smoke and fog, 
| out of complaisance to the social prejudice 
| Which happens just now to prevail. We all 
|abominate the razor while we use it, and 
| would gladly lay it down. Now, if we see 
| clearly—and I think the fact is very clear— 
| that the use of it is a great blunder, and if 
| we are no longer such aslovenly people as to 
be afraid that, if we kept our beards, we 
| should not wash,-or comb, or trim them in a 
| decent way, why can we not put aside our 
‘morning plague, and irritate our skin no 
more, as we now do? 

I recommend nobody to grow a beard in 
such a way as to isolate himself in appearance 
from his neighbors. Moreover, I do not at 
all desire to bring about such a revolution as 
would make shaven chins as singular as 
bearded chins are now. What I should much 
prefer would be the old Roman custom, which 
preserved the first beard on a young man’s 
face until it beeame comely, and then left it 
entirely a matter of choice with him whether 
he would remain bearded or not. Though it 
would be wise in an adult man to leave off 
shaving, he must not expect, after ten or 
| twenty years scraping at the chin, when he 
has stimulated each hair into undue coarse- 
ness, and an undue rapidity of growth, that 
he can ever realize upon his own person the 
beauty of a virgin beard. If we could intro- 
duce now a reform, we, thathave been inured 
to shaving, may develop very good black 
beards, most serviceable for all working pur- 
poses, and a great improvement on bald 
chins; but the true beauty of the beard 
remains to be developed in the next genera- 
tion on the faces of those who may be in- 
duced from the beginning to abjure the use 
of razors. 


MISS YONGE, THE AUTHOR OF THE HEIR OF 
REDCLY FFE, 








WE have for some time had in mind to ask 











our readers whether they have made acquaint- 
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ance with The Heir of Redelyffe. If they | hearsay, but of the very things they have 
have not, and we question whether many of | lived, thought, felt, played, worked amidst ; 
them have, we see not how we can do them the moral and religious tone is altogether 
a greater pleasure just now, than by agen | elevated, healthful, and pure, without eant, 
them to such an acquaintance. The book | or conceit, or any of that sentimental self 
was published some months since in London anatomy which renders so much of contem- 
by J. W. Parker & Son, and has been lately | porary writing offensive alike to good taste 
republished in this country by the Messrs. and right principle; the style, though with 
Appleton of New York. It is the work of | less of ease and mellowness than were to be 
a Miss Yonge, whose name is quite new to | wished, and though sometimes rather too 
us, but who has already won a high position | wiry, rigid, and abrupt, is by no means 
in literature by several previous works, some | wanting in breadth, compass, and variety ; 
in history, and some in fiction, which were sometimes, perhaps, slightly redundant of 
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published anonymously, Her first work was | 
entitled, * Kings of England, a History for | 
Young Children.” This was followed by | 
“ Landmarks of History,” “ Langley School,” | 


“ Abbeychureh,” “Scenes and Characters,” | 


“ Kenneth,” “ Henrietta’s Wish,” “ The Two | 


Guardians ;” and, last and best of all, “ The | 


Heir of Redelyffe.” As her first effort was | 
one of very considerable merit, and as she 
has gone on steadily improving ever since, it 
is nowise surprising that the authorship 
should have at length become public; nor 
that, though still young in years as well as 
in name, she should now stand among the 
foremost writers of the day. 

The Heir of Redelyffe is the only one of 
Miss Yonge’s books that we have read. And | 
indeed, if the truth were known, we are little | 
better than downright confirmed Old Fogies 
in matters of literature. To be sure, we 
profess to have something of a go-ahead spi- | 
rit; we do not, quite believe in dwelling for | 
ever in a hard-shell crust of ancient customs 
and usages; we cannot choose but think that 
it is better to make a slight misstep now and | 
then,than to keep evermore steppingin a wasb- | 
tub; we have, we trust, atolerably clear sense | 
and perception that our duties lie mainly in | 
the present, not, indeed, without a careful, | 
earnest looking to the future: still we can- 
not get quit of the feeling or notion that our 
strength for the course und service of duty | 
is to come chiefly from the past; our thoughts | 
and affections still take, in spite of us, to the 
men and things of years foregone; our heart 
will not let go its freight of sacred and pre- 
cious memories ; after mingling in the heat 
and dust of the day, we love to refresh our- 
selves among the sages and senators of the 
forest who had their planting a great while 
ago ; and in the matter of books especially, 
we have a huge propensity to brace and stay 
our judgment on the solemn verdict and ap- 
proval of Time, who, God bless the old lady ! 
has become so widely and so justly celebrated 
as the Mother of Truth. The result of all | 
which is, that we very seldom enter into an 
acquaintance with any new candidate for lite- 
rary honors; there being so many old books 
which we know to be good, that we cannot | 
help grudging the time of reading an un- 
known book in order to ascertain whether it 
be worth the reading; which, we hope, 
will be deemed a sufficient explanation of our 
literary old-fogyism. 

Nevertheless, we have been seduced into 
a partial acquaintance with Miss Yonge, and 
we are so far from being sorry for it that we 
mean to keep it up and carry it on. Of her fie- 
titious writings, the materials are taken from 
the “ common things that round us lie ;” her | 
mode of conceiving and working out character 
strikes us as eminently original, truthful, and 
profound: her men and women and children 
and dogs have the breath and pulse of actual | 
every-day life, their minds and manoers | 
smacking, not of mere book knowledge or) 


| 
| 


/“Arrt is called art,” said Goethe, “simply 


_mitting the shows of things to the desires 


, said that art itself comes under the denomi- 


through nature, regard the creative act itself 


‘them distinet, as you must do if you talk of 


be said. Pre-Raphaelitism in painting, like 


| we regard, so far as it is a recall of art to 


they are as much imaginative artists as imi- 


ite paintings, and while the language of the 


ideal, as much a supposition, imagination, or 
_ recombination, as much a mere wish or ufi- 


points, but, in the main, full of life and kin- 
dling energy’ revelling, at times, with due 
modesty and good effect in the playful and 
sparkling, but peculiarly at home in the ten- 
der and pathetic.— The Churchman. 





TITE IMITATIVE AND IMAGINATIVE IN ART. 
{From the North British Review.] 


because it is not nature.” This, it will be 
seen, is identical with Bacon’s poesy, “ sub- 


of the mind.” Only in one sense ean it be 


nation of nature. Thus Shakspeare— 


‘Fen that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes,” 





True, as Goethe would have been the first to 
admit! In this sense, Spenser’s grim-hued | 


Horror beating his iron wings was a part of | 


out of it, was involved and contained in the | 
universal round. Butin any sense in which 
the words art and nature are available for the 
purpose of critical exposition, Goethe’s say- 
ing is irrefragible—* Art is called art simply 
because it is not nature.” Dissolve the poet 


as a part of nature, and then, of course, 
poetry or art is truth to nature; but kee 


imitation, and then the poet is nature’s mas- 
ter, changer, tyrant, lover, watcher, slave, 
and mimie, all in one, his head now low in 
her lap, and again, a moment after, she seared 
and weeping, that though he is with her, he 
minds her not. 

All this, we believe, is very necessary to 


Wordsworth’s reform in poetical literature, 


trutlf and observation, as an uamixed good. 
But it is essentially, in this particular respeet, 
a reform only in the language of art; and 
art itself is not language, but the creative 
use of it. We think the Pre-Raphaelites 
know this; for though, in theorising, they 
naturally put forward their favorite idea of 
imitation or truthfulness, as if it were the 
sum and substance of art, yet in their prac- 
tice, as Coleridge remarked of Wordsworth, 


tative. Take any of the higher Pre-Raphael- 


painting—that is, the flowers, and. grasses, 
and foliage, and brick walls, and costumes 
—are more real and true imitations than are 
to be seen elsewhere, the thought which this 
language is used to convey is at least as 


nam, as in the majority of other pictures. 
Still, in our theory of art at the present day, 





or at least in our theory of literary art, the 
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notion of imitation is beginning to exist jy 
excess. The very power of that most admj. 
rable of our novelists, Thackeray, is eciy 
ning to spoil us. We will have nothing jy, 
reality, nothing but true renderings of me, 
and women as they are; no giants or demi- 
gods any more, but persons of ordinary «a. 
ture, and the black and the white in charge. 
ter so mixed that the people shal! peitho 
seem crows nor white doves, but all more or 
less magpies. Good, certainly, all this; byt 
had the rule always been peremptory, as 
some would now make it, where had heen 
our Achilleses, our Promotheuses, our Tap. 
ereds, our Lears, our Hamlets, our Fausts 
our Egmonts; these men that never were. 
these idealizations of what might be—not 
copied from nature, but imagined and {,)) 
fashioned by the soul of man, and thence 
disenchained into nature, magnificent phan. 
tasms, to roam amid its vacancies? Nor 
will it do to exempt the epic and the travie 
muses, and to subject to the rule only the 
muse of prose fiction. Where, in that case, 
had been our Quixotes, our Pantagruels and 
Panurges, our Ivanhoes and Rebeccas, our 
Fixleins and Siebenkaeses? These were 
sublimations of nature, not imitations ; sug- 
gestions to history by brain and genius, and 
an inspired philosophy. The muse of prose 
literature is very hardly dealt with. We see 
not why, in prose, there should not be much 
of that mighty license in the fantastic, that 
measured riot, that right of whimsy, that un- 
abashed dalliance with the extreme and the 


‘nature, seeing that, in this sense, the poet’s | beautiful, which the world allows by pre. 
own soul, with that very imagination starting | S¢ription to verse. Why may not one in 


prose chase forest-nymphs, and see little 
green-eyed elves, and delight in peonies and 
musk-roses, and invoke the stars, and ro!! 
mists about the hills, and watch the seas 
thundering through caverns, and dashing 
against promontories? Why, in prose, quail 
from the grand or ghastly on the one land, 
or blush with shame at too much of the ex- 
quisite on the other? Is prose made of iron! 
Must it never weep, must it never laugh— 
never linger to look at a buttercup, never 
ride at a gallop overthe downs? Always at 
a steady trot, transacting only such business 
as may be done within the limits of a soft 
sigh on the one hand, and a thin smile on the 
other, must it leave all finer and higher work 
of imagination to the care of sister Verse! 
Partly so, perhaps; for prose soon gets 
ashamed of itself, and, when very highly in- 
spired, lifts itself into verse. Yet it is well 
for literature that we have still such men 
among us as De Quincey and Christopher 
North: prose poets to us, as Richter was to 
the Germans; men avoiding nothing as ‘00 
fantastic for their element, but free and dar- 
ing in it as the verse poet in his; fronting 
the grisliest shapes, ascending to the farthest 
heights, descending to the lowest depths, 
pursuing the quaintest coneeits ; all the while, 
too, such mastersof the element itself; now 
piling sound on sound into a great organ sy" 
phony, now witching, as with harp-music, 
now letting the sense die away in cadence, 
like the are of a bugle blown among the 
ills. All honor to Thackeray and the prose 
fiction of social reality ; but let us not 5° 
theorise us as to exclude from prose-fiction, 
when we can get it, the boundless imagine 
tion of another Richter, or even the lawless 
zanyism of another Rabelais—Article : 
Theories of Poetry and a New Pet. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


ovelty in the trade of the Fine Arts for 
noe Broadway, has been the exhi- 
bition at Williams & Stevens’, of two ori- 
ginal brought over to this country 
from Bainburgh for the purpose of callin 
attention to the large prints to be engrave 
after them. The exhibitor is the Scottish 
publisher, Mr. Keith, who issues the fine 
its of Chalmers, Macaulay, and other 
esteemed works. The subjects of the pre- 
sent pictures are Shakspeare and his Con- 
temporaries at the Mermaid, and Sir Walter 
Scott and his Literary Friends at Abbotsford, 
_ painted respectively by John and Thomas 
Paed, and engraved by a third brother. The 
Shakspeare group: includes the venerable 
Camden, old Sylvester, youthful Beaumont, 
and Fletcher; Ben Jonson, in his prime, 
the intellectual head of the poet Donne, and 
the gallant Raleigh and Southampton, wiih 
Bacon, by a kind of poetic courtesy—for we 
believe he did not do Shakspeare the honor 
to mention him in any of his numerous wri- 


tings. 

he Abbotsford picture is of the date of 
1825. Scott is reading a manuscript to a 
goodly company of the wits and eminences 
of his wide “set,” which here includes 
Hogg, a very characteristic attitude, the ven- 
erable Mackenzie (the “ Man of Feeling”), 
the lion-like head of Wilson, the intensely 
matter-of-fact Crabbe, wise-looking Jeffrey, 
a meditative Wordsworth, a spirited bust of 
Lockhart, Campbell, Wilkie, &c., &c. 
ki Though there is too much necessarily of 
a party set up for show in these pictures, 
and the artistic effect is marred by the want 
of striet truthfulness, yet the grouping has 
its value in an artificial way, and the two 

rints make excellent library companions. 
tis an historical inventory, at least. The 
likenesses, so far as we can speak from a 
knowledge of the best portraits, are ex- 
cellent, and on good authority. 

It is the design, we understand, of the 
publisher, to issue two somewhat similar 
American prints, with the interest centering 
upon Washington and Franklin. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Among the Shakspearian notabilities at 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition is a large 
drawing, 2 feet by 18 inches, representing the 
whole of the flowers so exquisitely described 
by Shakspeare throughout his plays. The 
drawing is — in water-colors, on a black 
background, and with such force of effect 
that some persons have believed the flowers 
were in relief—or real flowers placed within 
the glass. The number of floral gems men- 
tioned by S re is almost countless, yet 
they are all here, grouped with great artistic 
skill. The most important in the central 
group, is, of course, the “sweet musk rose,” 
as the poet calls it, surrounded by the crown 
imperial, fleur de luce, and attendant train of 
lilies of all kinds, with « daisies pied and vio- 
lets blue,” and “ladies smocks all silver 
white.” The true lover of nature will be 
Well pleased to mark how her much-favored 
son preferred the denizens of the woods and 
fields to those of the parterre. This beauti- 
ful and most elaborate work is executed by 
Mrs. Mary Balmanno, of South Brooklyn, 


- is intended for exhibition in the Crystal 
alace, 


— The theatres are now all open, and act- 





ive in their appeal to the public. Mr. Wal- 
lack has revivified his elegant establishment, 


reinforced his company, and launched himself 


for a prosperous season. The pleasant fra- 
grance of his early reputation as manager in 
this city lingers and renews itself about Mr. 
Wallack’s name; and audiences sti]! follow 
his announcements as in the days gone by. 
He is prompt, energetic, and tasteful, and 
will, no doubt, serve to us a most dainty re- 
t. 

The Broadway sets out for a fortnight with 
Miss Julia Dean, who is not only a most 
agreeable “ feature,” in every sense, to look 
upon, but who appeals to the sense of hope 
and expectation within us as to a gelden fu- 
ture. Her“ Julia,” with which she began, is 
naturally a favorite both with the actress and 
the public, inasmuch as it shows various 
phases of character and glancing lights of 
the womanly nature, to which Miss Dean is 


most true and prosperous in the rendering. | 


The Jacob’s ladder which Jeans upward to 
the heaven of professional success stands 
straight before her, held by strong and 
friendly hands, who are ready to cheer this 
lady, as, oné by one, in each new engage- 
ment, she mounts another step. “ Excel- 
sior !” 

Of Mr. Burton little need be said, as much 
is always expected. The Bank in Chamber 
street is so regular and solvent in its issues, 
that entertainment, novelty, and variety are 
held now (although, perhaps, not to be found 
under that particular synonyme in Webster) 
to be true Burtonian qualities. 

M. Jullien wields his baton like a genuine 
conjuror, governing the masses of sound in 
much better fashion than King Canute the 
sea of water; audiences large; enthusiasm 
undoubted ; cooling breezes from the bay re- 
gular, and all together on the tide of “ suc- 
cessful experiment.” 


— Another aneedote of Mdlle. Rachel ssa 
“During Rachel's stay at Brussels, a girl of | 


ten years, who appeared to have astonishing 
dramatic tendencies, was presented to her. She 
recited the tirade in ‘ Phedre,’ and several other 
assionate passages from French chef d euvres. 
Rachel listened attentively, seemed struck, and 
said, ‘ Very well, indeed, my child; I ean, con- 
scientiously, advise you to go on. In a few 
years, when your education is more advanced, 
and you know the French language as you 
must know it to sueceed upon the stage, come 
to me, and I will take care of the rest.’ Then 
she turned to her parents, and gave them en- 
couragement and counsel. Coming back to 
her protége, she said kindly, ‘You are not 
pretty, my dear, but you have what is better 
than beauty. Attend all my representations ; 
they may do you good.’ The mother of the 
girl hesitated, for they were poor; but in the 
meantime, Rachel had torn a leaf from her 
tablets, and had written the following lines: 
“*TpeatRE DE Bruxettes: Admit my little 
colleague and rival. Good for two orchestra 
stalls, ‘Racuet,’” 


— Where was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence written? ‘This is a question which 
has excited much discussion. The following 
letter from Mr. Jefferson settles the question. 
The house he designates is at the corner of 
Seventh and High (Market) streets, Philadel- 
phia, the lower story of which is now oecu- 


pied as a clothing-store, and the upper sto-| 


ries as a printing office :-— 
“ Monticeio, September 2¢th, 1802. 
“To Dr. James Prasz, Philade!phia. 
“Dear Sm: It is not for me to estimate the 
importance of the circumstances concerning 


| which your letter of the 7th makes inquiry. 
|They prove, even in their minuteness, the 
sacred attachments of our fellow-citizens to the 
event of which the paper of July 4, 1776, was 
ut the declaration, the genuine effusion of the 
| soul of our country at that time. Small things 
| may, perhaps, like the relies of saints, help to 
| nourish our devotion to this holy bond of our 
| Union, and keep it longer alive and warm in 
our affections. This effect may give impor- 
| tance to circumstances, however small. 

| ‘At the time of writing that instrument, | 
lodged in the house of a Mr. Graaf, a new 
| brick house three stories high, of which I rented 
ithe second floor, consisting of a parlor and 
_bed-room ready furnished. In that parlor I 
wrote this paper, particularly, So far I state 
from written proofs in my possession. The 
| proprietor, Graaf, was a young man, son of a 
| German, and then newly-marricd. 1 think he 
| was a bricklayer, and that his house was on 
| the south side of Market street, probably be- 
| tween Seventh and Fighth streets, and if not 
|the only house on that part of the street, I 
| am sure there were no others near it, I have 
| some idea if was a corner house, but no other 
| recollections throwing light on the question, 
|or worth communication. I am ill, therefore 
only add my assurance of my great respect 
| and esteem. 

| “Thomas JEFFERSON.” 


— The Paris correspondent of the New 


ly Y 
| York Journal of Commerce says :— 


“The Academy of Inscriptions has just issued 
the 22d quarto volume of the Literary History 
| of France, a work begun by the Benedictine 
| Monks nearly a century and a half ago, and 
| continued by members of the Institute. This 
tome is nerly of a thousand pages, and though 
the twenty-secondth, descends no later than 
the thirteenth century. The disquisitions are 
| erudite; the selections valuable, rare, or cu- 
| rious; and the contents, altogether, adapted to 
| the import and scope of the title.” 





— The Daily Cincinnati Gazette, of the 
8th ultimo, exposes a literary fraud of a 
} somewhat novel kind, lately practised in 
that city. We give the article as it appears 


in that paper :— 


} 


| “A Carn.—Letters are sent from time to 
time from Cincinnati to persons in the Eastern 
States, purporting to come from the ‘ Western 
Historical Society,’ signed by ‘ R. P. Manning, 
| Corresponding Secretary,’ and asking for 
| autographs, Some of them, at least, (as the 
| one, a copy of which is annexed), have been 
answered in the belief that they came from 
the State Society—the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. The State Society 
ie unwilling to be considered as having any- 
thing to do with these letters; and the under- 
signed, after making diligent inquiry, believe 
there is in Cincinnati no such body as the 
Western Historical Society, or such person as 
R. P. Manning, and states that the letters are 
written by one John B. Pollock, a young lad 
who is in no way connected with the State 
Society. 


«FE. D. Mansrrerp, 
“ Pres. of the Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Obio. 
“Manning F. Force, Ass’t Cor. Sec.” 
| “ Rooms Western Historical Bociety.} 
“ Cincinnati, July 4, 1853. 
“Mr. Nrxon—Dear Sir:—In accordance 
with a resolution of the above-named Society, 
I request you to obtain for us an original 
autograph letter of the Hon. Jonathan Elmer ; 
one of the Hon. Ebenezer Elmer, one of Hon. 
Lucius Q. C. Elmer, members of Congress. 
“Should you comply, I will forward you 
(free of expense) a copy of the Ohio oe 
Court Reports from 1844 to 1853, ten volumes, 
or for each letter. 
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“I should be happy to hear from you 
before the 28th instant, our regular monthly 
meeting. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) “ R. P. Manyixa, 
* Corresponding Secretary.” 

“One case of imposition of this kind, from 
the source mentioned, has occurred within our 
knowledge in this city. The following letter 
was received, a few days since, by a gentleman 
in Boston, and procured from him a few con- 
— documents, which might probably 

ave been got for the asking, without resort- 
ing to the forgery :— 
“ Rooms Western Horticultural eee} 
* Cincinnati, Aug. 4, 1853. 

“ Dear Sm.—I have the honor to inform you 
of your election to Honorary Membership in 
the Western Historical Society. 

“ T shall be happy to receive from you any 
public documents of this or former Congresses 
for our Library which you can send us. 

“TI shall be pleased to forward you a copy 
of our Publications, 12 vols. 

“We feel a pleasure in conferring upon 
merit all the honor we can, and this poor ex- 
pression is from true generosity. 

“Please acknowledge receipt prior to our 
monthly meeting, August 22d, and oblige 
very respectfully, 

* Your obedient servant, 

“ R. P. Mannine, Corresponding Secretary.” 


— Mr. Isaac C. Pray publishes in this 
city a weekly, under the title of The Re- 
former. It is a “ full and flowing sheet,” 
printed in wide column, in energetic type, 
and is one of the most characteristic publi- 
cations of the kind in the United States— 
bearing on ite ample pages evidences of the 
sincerity, talent, and kindly nature of its con- 
ductor. 


— A monument to Copernicus has just been 
erected at Thorn, his native place. It bears 
on one side the inscription supplied by Baron 
Humboldt, “ Nicolaus Copernicus Torunensis, 
terra motor solis colique stalor,” and the other 
“ Natus anno 1473, obiit anno 1543.” 


-—A royal decree orders that the remains 
of L. Fernandez de Maratin, the dramatist, 
now interred in the Pere la Chaise Cemetery, 
at Paris, shall be removed to Madrid, together 
with the body of Juan Cortez, Marquis de 
Valdegamas, as a special mark of royal 
favor. 


— The third volume of “ Macaulay’s History” 
(according to a revent London letter in the 
Tribune), is to appear in a few weeks, the 
celebrated author having at last delivered his 
MS. to his publisher. His friends never be- 
lieved that he would be able to finish if, as 
the excessive use of opium, to which he is 
addicted, has destroyed his health, and pre- 
vents him from any continued mental exertion. 
A tory author, whom I saw a few days back, 
remarked about the expected third volume of 
Macaulay, “It will be his story, but not 
History.” 


— The pear tree which was planted by 
Governor sacle two hundred and siz 
years ago, on the spot which has since become 
the corner of Thirteenth street and Third ave- 
nue, is still flourishing and fruitful. The pre- 
sent owner, Mr W. H. Stone, has presented 
one of our contemporaries with a pear, which 
was plucked from this venerable tree this 
morning. 


— The Memphis Appeal contains the fol- 
lowing :— 


“A most touching ease, illustrative of con- 
jugal love, occurred at our wharf a few days 
since. Aman and his wife were coming up 





the river, when the husband took sick, and 
was supposed to have died. When they ar- 
rived at this city the wife had a coffin pur- 
chased, and her husband was deposited in that 
last home of the dead. Just before the mo- 
ment of closing the coffin, however, and the 
final interment of the deceased, the bereaved 
and agonized wife insisted upon once more 
looking upon and embracing the cold remains 
of the deceased partner of bee bosom. Whe- 
ther it was her warm embrace or returni 
consciousness, certain it is, that the sapponed 
eorpse suddenly evinced signs of life, and, the 
proper resturatives being applied, within 
twenty-four hours the invalid was enabled to 
proceed on his journey, with every prospect 
of a speedy recovery, owing his life to the 
untiring devotion and love of his true and 
faithful wife.” 


— Frankenstein’s Panorama of Niagara, 
at Hope Chapel, is undergoing criticism 
from travellers, who have seen it, stay-at- 
homes, who would like to see it, and city 
critics, of all kinds, who are wise in panora- 
mie knowledge. 

It bears the test of all these classes tri- 
umphantly: the travellers admit its fidelity 
to the “great original ;” those who cannot 
travel, are almost content to take the picture 
for the reality, und the wise critics pronounce 
it the best painting of its kind on exhibition. 

The new feature of “the Man in the 
Rapids,” which was added, for the first time, 
last week, is striking and impressive, and 
fixes closely the attention of the spectators. 
The variety of scene surprises such as have 
been accustomed to regard Niagara as a 
great fall of water, and nothing more. The 
explanatory remarks of the brother artist, as 
the picture unrolls, are brief and interesting ; 
and, with the whole attraction, the evening 
glides pleasantly to a close. 


— The Evening Post contains the outlines 
of the Tapestry at the Crystal Palace : 

The tapestry is not confined to the Gobelin, 
but also ineludes the Beauvaise; there not be- 
ing twelve specimens of the former, as we sta- 
ted, but only five; the remaining seven being 
of Beauvaise fabric. 

The subjects of the Gobelin are as follows: 
A hunting scene; autumn; the wolf and the 
lamb; the dog and bitch; and a design for the 
back and seat of an arm chair. 

The Beauvaise includes the following sub- 
jects: A fight between two goats, after Ou- 
dry; the reading lesson, after Boechet; the 
skaters, after Laueret; a landscape, after Des- 
goffis; and three folds for screens, after Oudry 
and Eloy. 

The five specimens of Gobelin tapestry are 
alone sacred from the purehaser. ‘The seven 
specimens of Beauvaise will be sold in behalf 
of the French government manufacture. The 
value of these exquisite specimens of tapestry 
may be estimated from the price, which is set 
down at twelve thousand dollars. 

The eight hundred pieces of Sevres porcelain 
include some of the most beautitul and costly 
specimens of this government manufacture. 
There is a single bow! valued at the enormous 
sum of three Westin dollars, a couple of vases 
with portraits of the celebrities of the 15th and 
16th centuries, at the same price, a tea-cup at 
one hundred dollars, a dessert service at two 
thousand, and some single plates from thirty to 
forty dollars, 

‘The display of these specimens of the French 
government manufacture will be a the 
most brilliant of the New York exhibition. 


— “Old man eloquent.” 


To the Editor of the Evening Post : 
Sir: The phrase, “the old man eloquent,” 





Sept. 10, 53 


constantly appears between quotation 

I first satlecl it applied to the late J. cu 
ams, but though I have frequently sought ang 
inquired of full readers its origin, I have 
not been s al in finding this out. Hun. 


dreds can reply, perhaps, at a moment, and yet 
your friends by supply. 
M. 


ou will oblige one of 
ing this information. 
New York, August 23, 1853, 


The phrase, “old man eloquent,” was first 
used, we believe, by Milton, ie one of his “0 
nets “to the Lady Margaret Ley.” It runs as 
follows: 

TO THE LADY MARGARET Ley. 
ter to that good | once President 


ther 
So'well your words his 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
to possess them, honored Margaret. 

The old man eloquent referred to was the 
orator Isocrates, who was so overcome by the 
fatal news of the defeat of the Greek allies at 
Cheronea that he fell down dead. 


— Gossipping mention of several of our 
artists who are rising, or have risen, from the 
art-editor of the National Democrat :— 


“Of the artists at home, most of them are 
out of the city, sketching or rusticating, or 
making themselves happy in doing both. 
Huntingdon has speedily set to work after his 
return from Europe, and opened a studio in 
the late Art-Union building. J. D. Blondell, 
also in the city, is just now painting some 
of the finest portraits we have seen. His lady- 
likenesses are remarkable. He is one of ihe 
few (very few) American portrait painters 
who may be called artists. His coloring dis. 
plays a fleshy consistency of tint and tone, 
oe the reverse of the brick-dust school. 

e know of no man in America destined to 
achieve a higher or more lasting reputation 
(if he works) than Blondell. Catferty is also 
in town, having returned from a successful 
professional tour in the northern part of this 
State. Blauvelt, who may be remembered for 
a characteristic picture of the ‘Relic Hunter,’ 
exhibited some two seasons ago, has just got 
back to town. He is about to commence a 
couple of pictures of local feeling, which will 
increase his reputation. Richards is yet among 
the White Mountains, with his sketch-book 
and his note-book, in both of which, it would 
seem, he is not slow in using the pencil and 
the pen. Tait, the animal painter, has been 
in town lately with some very spirited things, 
in the fish, flesh, and fowl way, done in the 
Canadas.” 


— A diversion from city editorial life was 
a visit the other day to a painting in progress 
at! Newark, N. J., “ The t Judgment,” by 
Mr. Lockwood, which shows such insight 
and suggestive power over a vast range of 
materiai—both of strength and beauty—as 
tu make us await, with anxiety, the privilege 
to report fully of it to the public, on its com- 
pletion, which will be, we judge from its pre- 
sent state, in the course of a few months. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs, James Monroz & Co, Boston, have 
just published a new edition, in large type, 
“ Whateley’s Rhetoric,” from the latest Lon 
don edition. This work, together with the 
“ Logic,” have been the leading text-bouks 
used in our colleges, and for the last ten yea'® 
published by Munroe & Co. 
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RARE EDITIONS 


ENGLISH WORKS, 


ON SALE BY 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 
109 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
CERTAINE LEARNED AND ELEGANT 


Workes of the hand Familiar Exer Brooxg, 
with Sic 
Filptatty "Ou Sa at 
GUTHRIE nb Ese.) QUINCTILIAN’S IN- 
of 3; or, the Art of aki: 
in every Character and ty. 2 vols. 
calf. Very scarce. London, 


THE WORKS OF THE IMMORTAL HO- 
GARE, Monier. bn Fm fine ier” ; full Morocco 
ea lng ah FINE EDITION OF THE 


Aires, lation, ont! and AS of Poetry of Horace. 
par Prose. 8vo., full old calf. 
London, 1748. 


on (W. ) FINE EDITION OF LONGINUS 
the Sublime; Baten, ferris of bia Lith, Se., Sn. 

Seon aid eal. London, 1752. 
BROAD GRINS, By George Colman the Yr., 


— ~<a Night Gown and Sli: ” and 
Other Tales. Fine he. 18mo., half Ee Tookea, 


TRIAL OF HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON, 
Trial of Thomas Le pe of Huntershill, for Sedition, 
with portrait ; j Trial of Tom Paine, for Libel contained 
fosech, ona eae Tt : von oS Aad 
bound in one volume, 8vo. Halfcalf. London, 1792. 


TRIAL OF JAMES WATSON FOR HIGH 


at jhe Bas of, the Court of King’s Bench. 
2 8vo. London, 1817 


— alse, — 
JERRASSON (ANTOINE W.) HISTOIRE 


pga nce Romaine Contenant aes Cosees 
Wa preamet she ete i vol: follo. Halt tall Vert 

qu’a present, etc. e v ° er 

scarce. Paris, 1750. oar 
se 





NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
‘We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our nereeee SOY mare” by the testi 
mony of a multitude 9 ayer BO y an ae 
poor, the honest ac ae en 
e rich, and the official and professional statements o 
persons in office and 
ENT PRA‘ NG PHYSICIANS. 
The chief ment is an Oil, sublimed 


found fe, and no article on © Ser. Seeet con be 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. Ba. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


already become a 
Wissen mee it is 1 in the 
for other TN La reene 


family purposes and eaeceae 


HORSES AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 
INVALUABLE! 


can z ute iiss recommending th MEXI- 


MENT vo all our friends and 


THE HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
On the First of August, 


THE HUMOROUS SPEAKER ; 


Being a choice Collection of Amusing Pieces, both in 
Prose and Verse, original and selected, consisting of 





Dialogues, Soliloquie Parodies, &c., designed for 
the use of hools, terary heh py ebat- 
ing Cl ial Circles, and Domestic 


Entertainment. 
BY OLIVER OLDHAM. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


—ALso— 
A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. 
By Louis Fasquette, LL.D, 

Author of “French Grammar,” “Télémaque, with 
Notes,” &c. 


Lately Published. 


READINGS IN ZOOLOGY ; 


Designed for the use of Institutions of Riaikdes and 
for the General Reader. Part Ist. Mammalia and 
Birds, illustrated by more than two hundred en- 

gravings on W 
BY J. L. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
Author of “ Natural Philosophy,” “ Chemistry,” &. 
l vol, 12mo. 

“ As to mechanical execution, and the correctness and 
beauty of its illustrations, it is believed that this work 
will not suffer by comparison with ag other on the same 
subject yet published in this country 


PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOK 
For Schools and Self-Instruction. Containing Heads and 
res, Landscapes and Flowers, Animals and Orna- 
mental Drawin as well as some very useful 
instructions for their imitation. 


By SIGISMOND SCHUSTER, 
Professor of Drawing and Painting. 
“This is one of the best works on Drawin 
ever seen. No private or public school should be without 
it. The instructions necessary to obtain a knowledge of 
this beautiful art are simple and easy of comprehension, 
and ns are as appropriate as they are beautiful.” 
irror. 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
178 Fulton street 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CUBE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Copy of a Letter inserted in the Hobart Town Courier, 
of the lst March, 1851, by Major J. Watch. 
Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen = of age, residing 
at Nev. Town, had been suffering from a violent rheum- 
atic fever for upwards of two months, which had en- 
tirely deprived her of the use of her limbs; during this 
period she was under the care of the most eminent medi- 
cal men in Hobart Town, and by them her case was con- 
sidered hopeless. A friend prevailed upon her to try 
Holloway's celebrated Pills, which she consented to do, 
and in an incredible short space of time they effected a 
perfect cure. 
CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 


AND STOMACH OF A PEKSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 
Messrs. Thew & Son, Proprietors of the Lynn 
From sar riot 


we have 


jylé tf 





wertiser, who can vouch for wing 
ment.— August —— _ 
ag mem 


R,—I desire tot to or testimony to the 
Holigway's Pills. For some years I suffer 
a pain tightness in the stomach, which was also ac- 
companied by a shortness of breath, that prevented me 


effects of 
severely from 


walking aoe, am O pears of age, and notwith- 
nF vanced state of life, these Pills have so re- 
fieved r mie, that Laan . rous that others should be made 


ac tat “heir virtues. I am_ now rendered, by 
tively active, and can take exercise 


without inet inconvenience or pain, which I could not do 
ores Gigned) HENRY COE, North rth street, 


These eddrates Pills are wonderfully y dicacious in 





Ague at Irregulari- Scrofula, or King’s 
ime, ties Evil 
ce Seeae Fevers of all kinds = Throats 
Blotches on the Fits e and Gravel 
Borel Complaints Head-ach Bevo — 
wi -ache 
Colics Indigestion Tic Douloureux 
Constipation of the Inflammation Tumours 
Bow: Jaundice icers 
uiver Complaints Worms of all kinds 
Debility Lumbago Weakness, m 
Dropsy whatever cause, 
| nee Rheumatism &c., &e 
Retention of Urine 
“- blishment of a apm | poaewas. | ou 
on ite Raa » London), and 


Brita cents, 
raw Sanps, New York. 
£@ There is a considerable aes by taking the larger 





fubnowln terete the guilance of patients in every 
$2 cowly disorder are affixed to each Box. 


VALUABLE LAW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
mm 
i. 


& J. W. JOHNSON, 


197 Chestnut street, 
PHI ILADELPHIA. 


New Work on the Law of Shipping. 
A TREA TISE 


ON 


THE LAW OF SHIPPING. 


BY HENRY FLANDERS, 
Author of “A Treatise on Maritime Law.” 
1 vol. 8vo., nearly 600 pages. $4.50. 


PART I. 


1 of the Persons employed in the Navigation of 
Merchant Ships. 

II.—Of Statutory Provisions with respect to Seamen, 
Itl.—Of the Master's Authority over the Mariners. 
1V.—Of Offences committed at oat A. 

V.—Of the Discharge of Seame 
ViI.—of — ey oh Authority = to the Employment 


Shi 
VIL—Of tive Master’ 
VIIL—ofr - gph 's Duty upon an Interruption of the 


1%. —Of the Gaivlene of Goods. 
X.—Of th Commencement and Prosecution of the 


X1L.—of the Delivers of Goods at the Port of Destina- 


XIL.—Of the Ship- owner’s Responsibilit 
XIL1.—Of the Seaman's Remedy for his 


PART IL. 
HOF the Licbiite of M 
—Of the Liabilit t 8 

w+ pel aa ility of Mortgages of Ships. 

1V.—Of the Conveyance of Passengers.. 

V.—Of the Conveyance of Goods in a General Ship. 
VI.—Of the Earning and Payment of Freight. 
VIL.—Of Stoppage in Transitu. 


Cua 


Authority with respect to the Ves- 


W ages. 





“ PoRTLAND, August 19, 1853. 
“ Messrs. T. & J. W. Jounson. 

“* GENTLEMEN—Wiill you be pleased to accept my thanks 
for a copy of Mr. Fianders’s treatise on the Law of Ship- 
ping. 1 have not yet found time to peruse the whole 
with care, but Llhave examined a large part of it. It is 
a work of solid merit, and will prove a convenient and 
useful auxiliary to members of the profession who are 
called on to investigate questions in faritime Law. It is 
also a useful work for merchants engaged in Maritime 
Commerce, as a most clear and succinct manual of the 
law of the sea, and of the rights and obligations of per- 
sons employed in commerce on the sea. fwit add that 
I, for one, am pleased with the frankness with which the 
author expresses his doubts or dissent from received 
doctrines and decided cases. It appears to me that this 
is What is due from the author to the reader. W hether 
he is right or wrong, the cause of truth and science is 
always promoted by free inquiry and candid discussion. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) “ ASHER WARE.” 


Exchequer Reports. 
Vol. 7, pp. 970. $2.50. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Courts of Exchequer and Exchequer 
Chamber, vol. 7, to Trinity Term, 15 
Victoria, inclusive, by Welsly 
Hurlstone and Gordon. 

With References to Decisions in the American 
Courts. 


BY J. I. CLARKE HARE. 


Crown Cases Reserved. 
SIX VOLUMES, $18. 
FROM 1799 TO 1852. 
(To be Continued.) 


1. Russell and Ryan’s Crown Cases. 
Moody’s Crown Cases, vol. 1. 
3. Jebb’s Cooma and Presentment 
Cases. Edited by J. W. Waitacs. 
4. Moody's Crown Cases, vol. 2. 
- Dennison’s Crown Cases, vol. 1, 
6. Dennison’s Crown Cases, vol. 2. 
ited by Hon. GzorGe SHaRSWOOD. 

The decision upon the Crown Cases, reserved for the 
consideration of the twelve judges of England, are of the 
first importance to the due administration of the criminal 
justice of the country; and in committing to the press 
those which have occurred during a recent period of 
more fifty years, the publishers believe that they 
= making an acceptable communication to the profes- 

on. 

These reports will be continued regularly, and will be 
found very y valuable e or not apticely indispensable), by 
every one engaged in criminal practice. 

The six volumes already published contain all the re- 
served Cases since Leach. 
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{ce The publishers have great pleasure in introducing this work to the public. As a family novel it is unexceptionable, while it will be found 
equally interesting and amusing by the casual reader. No tale has ever been written which has attained greater popularity or been tore eagerly 
sought for while in the course of serial publication. ‘The perusal of the introductory remarks will satisfy the reader that the Lawyer's Story con. 
tains incident of more than common interest. 


Some time ago, the following paragraph, copied from an English provincial newspaper, appeared in the New York Sunday Dispatch, and 
other journals of wide circulation :— 


A Mysterious Arrain.—We find the following curious story in one of our English exchanges, and as it relates ta a couple of Americans, we 
give ita place:— “ The quiet little town of Hemmingford Abbotts, near St. Ives, Huntingtonshire, was recently visited by a young lady and gentle- 
man from the Unfited States, under circumstances that have created considerable excitement in the neighborhood. The parties are brother and 
sister, and we believe are contestants for the large property known as the Fitzherbert Manor Lands, situated in this county, which estates have 
for a long time been in dispute. As will be recollected, this property was formerly Crown Land, and was given by George the Fourth, when Prince 
Regent, to Herbert Fitzherbert, Esq., who subsequently went to America, The right of the Prince to bestow Crown Land was contested, and the 
estate thrown into chancery. Herbert Fitzherbert died, we believe, in the United States, and his heirs at law, after the decision of the long contested 
suit, entered into possession of the property. ‘These heirs were a son and daughter. The arrival of the new contestants for this property created quite 
a stir among the fashionable circles. So far, however, but little has leaked out in reference to the real object of our trans-Atlantic visitors, who 
created the unusual stir in the locality above indicated. One of our reporters called at the hotel at which the strangers stopped, to gather the par- 
ticulars, if possible, but found the parties had taken their departure very mysteriously, no one at the hotel having the slightest intimation of their 
business or their present whereabouts. It is said, upon what authority we know not, that a distinguished attorney from London accompanied thew, 
and that some parties were subpoenaed to attend a private examimation, but failed to appear, and have not since been heard of by their friends. 
Altogether there appears to be considerable mystery about this affair.” 


Shortly afterwards, a letter was received by the editor of the Dispatch from a retired member of the New York Bar, who stated that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the history of the incident so mysteriously alluded to in the English journals, and who is the author of the narrative published 
by the title of the “ Lawyer's Story,” or the “ Orphan’s Wrongs.” 


Few narratives have surpassed the Lawyer’s simple story in the intense interest it has excited. The attention of the reader is arrested immediately 
upon commencing the first chapter, and once having been commenced, the tale is read on with continually increasing interest to its conclusion. 


The following is the letter alluded to, in which the author gives permission to the Editor of the Dispatch to publish the narrative :— 
To the Editor of the Dispatch. 


Sir :—Noticing in the last number of the Sunday Dispatch, a paragraph copied from a Huntingtonshire (England) newspaper, headed a “ Mysterious 
Affair,” in which two Americans, brother and sister, are spoken of as playing a prominent part, I beg to inform you that I have had an intimate know- 
ledge of the parties alluded to for the last ten years, and that I was the first person to cause an investigation to be made into their claims. For a short 
period also, | was professionally engaged in the case. I therefore can partially clear up the “ Mystery” in which the matter, according to the reporter 
of the English paper, isinvolved. If you think proper, I give you permission to publish the accompanying manuscript, containing the facts woven 
together in the form of a narrative. I have no interest in the matter; but as will be explained, my sympathies were from the first naturally enough 
enlisted in behalf of the American contestants, whose claims I consider indisputable, and | therefore watched every action pro and con that took place 
regarding their cause. Having retired from active practice, some six years since, I have made this case my hobby, and have but lately returned from 
Europe, where my services have voluntarily been rendered in behalf of the brother and sister. I am happy to say that the case has, after an arduous 
struggle, been decided in their favor, and that, so far as I know, they are now in secure and happy possession of the property it was sought to deprive 
them of. However, as I presume you will find the narrative to contain sufficient incident, and to possess sufficient interest to justify its publication, | 
will not anticipate the story, 1 give you my name in order to satisfy you that my statements are to be relied on; but it is not perhaps necessary that 
you should publish it, therefore | sign myself 


A Retirep Memper or rar New York Bar. 
February 6th, 1853. 


Price 50 cents, paper covers ; Library edition, handsomely bound, 75 cents. 


fe The Publishers have to apologize for the unavoidable delay in the publication of this book. It should have been published as announced 
July, but the demand for copies compelled them to largely increase the edition and thus the work has been necessarily delayed in its publication. 
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